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UnIrEep STATES SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, BD. Cg. 


AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2: 12 p. m., pursuant to recess. ) 

Present: Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota, chair- 
man; Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; Sen- 
ator Charles E. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, Republican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, 
Arkansas; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray M. Jenkins, chief counsel; Thomas R. Prewitt, 
assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant counsel. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsei 
for the Army; and James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will please come to order. 

The Chair would like to begin, as has been his custom now for some 
time, by welcoming the guests who have come to the committee room. 
We are happy to have you here watching one of the committees of 
your Congress in action. As those of you who have been here before 
know, we have a committee rule forbidding any audible manifesta- 
tions of approval or disapproval at any time in any manner on the part 
of the audience. The uniformed members of the Capitol Police force 
that you see before you, and the plainclothes people scattered through- 
out the audience, have received instructions from the committee to re- 
move from the room, without further orders from the Chair, anyone 
who violates the terms under which he entered the room, namely, to 
refrain from audible manifestations of approval or disapproval. 

I will ask the Capitol Police and the plainclothes men to carry 
out that order if unhappily it becomes necessary during the course of 
the proceedings. Everybody in the room is completely conversant 
with the rules provided -in this committee room. . 
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As we concluded the morning session, Counsel Jenkins had just 
finis ied his clirect exam nation of the witness, who is Senator Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin, and was about to begin his cross-examination. 

Due to a number of questions raised by some fine young high school 
students with whom I was privileged to have lunch this noon, I think I 
should explain once again, in fairness to Mr. Jenkins, that he probably 
has the most unusual assignment ever given an American attorney. 
His job is twofold, and he wears two hats. One is to act as a defense 
attorney, as 10 were, engaged in direct examination, helping the 


witnesses present their case in the best possible light; and then he 
takes off that hat and become a cross-examiner, something in the 
hat ofa prosecuting attol ey, in which he does his best to demolish 
t] case which he has helped to establish. 

So he switches now from the happy appe llations of a direct examiner 
to the harsh adjectives of a cross-eXaminer, 

\ number of vears ago there was a popular refrain on Broadway 
\ h went to the effect of “Absolutely, Mr. Gallagher; positively, 
Mr. Schine.” I think that m olht apply to Mr. Jenkins. \ir. Sheen. 


I hope that Private Schine will not now rise to a point ot persona 
privilege. Mr. Sheen. 


I thir k that 1s about the position you are in now, Counse! Jenk ns. 
1] 


ll remove you from one cast to another, and you will proceed as 
\Ir. Hyde and examine Senator McC: rthy under cross examination, 
without time limit, after which we will go around the wheel 10 minutes 
at a turn until all questions have been exhausted. 
Mr. Jenkins? 


TESTIMONY OF HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN—Resumed 


Mr. Jenkins. Senator McCarthy, the first thing I would like to say 
publicly is that as a citizen of this country, I deeply and highly respect 
the great office of United States Senator. I am sure you understand 
that. I want to make it clear to all who hear and to all who listen. 

I am sure, Senator, that you further understand that my difficult 
role as a cross-examiner of a witness is not a pleasant one. It has not 
been a pleasant task to cross-examine the Secretary of the Army or 
his counsel or your counsel, but I am sure that in all fairness you agree 
with me that in the discharge of my duty it is proper for me to do so. 
Is that right, Senator ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Right. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, at the very outset I want to discuss with 
you briefly- - 1 

Senator McCarrny. First, Mr. Jenkins, could I say this: I have 
received a great number of letters and wires from people in effect 
saving “Is Jenkins going to get rough with you q”? 

i want to make it clear to those people that you have a duty to cross- 
examine as vigorously as you possibly can, that your cross-examination 
of Bob Stevens and Mr. Adams, Mr. Cohn, and myself in no way 
expresses your own personal feelings. 

And I would like to say that as long as I have been a judge and the 
chairman of a committee I don’t think I have ever seen a more vigorous 
and more intelligent cross-examiner, and I want my friends who are 
watching this to know that I expect you to cross-examine as vigorously 
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as you have cross-examined anyone and that that reflects no feeling 
between Mr. Jenkins and Joe McCarthy. 

Mr. Jenkins. I appreciate that, Senator, more deeply that I can 
possibly ever express. 

The first thing I want to discuss with you, Senator McCarthy, are 
the things whie h I regard as two of the fundamentals of life itself. 
One is character and the other is the value of a good name. 

I have heard your direct ae eed all morning, Senator Me- 
Carthy. I heard you say little, i ee as I recall it—and I 
want you to confirm it or aang hah really reflects fundamentally 
upon the character of the Secret: ry of th i Army. Am I right about 
that, Senator McC arthy ? 

Senator McCarruy. You are right. May I say, Mr. Jenkins, if I 
may add to that, I think the Secretary of the Army is a very honest 
individual. He came down here with no experience in politics. I 
think he got mousetrapped in the very rough politics being played 
down here. I think what he did in connection with the issuance of 
the charges was completely wrong. I think he was perhaps in the 
position of the individual in whose mouth Shakespeare put the words 
in the Macbeth play, “I am in blood, stepped in so far that to wade no 
more is as tedious as to go on.” 

I think Mr. Stevens was shoved into this to a certain extent and 
from that point onward he felt he had no choice but to proceed. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I believe you say, Senator McCarthy, that the Sec- 
retary of the Army, Mr. Stevens, is an honest man? Is that right? 

Senator McCarruy. He is, yes, but don’t let us confuse that with 
the charges made against Mr. Carr. I think that that was not honest. 
And against Mr. Cohn and against myself. I think essentially he is 
a very honest man. 

Mr. Jenkins. Essentially and fundamentally an honest man, essen- 
tially and fundamentally, Senator McCarthy, a truthful man? 

Senator McCarruy. Essentially and fundamentally ; yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, in all probability, the Secretary of the Army 
is listening to you and me now. I hope he is. I have been severely 
criticized by many people who thought my cross-examination of him 
was not justified. And now, at the very twilight of this drama, you 
might say, when the curtain is rapidly falling, let’s talk a little about 
the Secretary of the Army. You stated, Senator, that he was funda- 
mentally and essentially honest and fundamentally and essentially 
truthful ? 

Senator McCartny. Yes. And I think that is demonstrated, Mr. 
Jenkins, in the monitored calls which he made, one to Senator Me- 
Clellan, in which he said I am willing to testify and tell the truth, 
one to Senator Potter, and the one that he made to Senator—rather, 
Senator Symington made to him, in which he said, “There really is 
nothing to this.’ I think he was trying to be srenpreteny truthful. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Not only that, Senator McCarthy, but fundament: lly 
and essentially, you would say the Secretary of the Army is a man 
of integrity, wouldn’t you? 

Senator McCarrny. Fundament: ally and essentially ; yes 

Mr. Jenxrns. In all of your direct testimony given here tod: ay, you 
never at one time mentioned a single threat m: ade against you or your 
staff by the Secretary of the Army did you? 
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Senator McCarrny. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. Never at one time intimated that the Secretary of 
the Army ever said, directly or by implication, that Schine was a 
hostage ? 

Senator McCarrny. Never the Secretary; no. 

Mr, Jenkins. Senator McCarthy, in view of what we have said 
about the Secretary of the Army, and I recall you have just quoted 
a passage from perh: oe the greatest philosopher that ever lived, save 
the one of 2,000 years ago, and we are talking now about character 
ind the value of a good name, and other words of that philosopher 
came tomy mind: 

Who steals my purse steals trash, but he who filehes my good name takes 
that which does not enrich him but makes me poor indeed. 

So with that as perhaps the most classic commentary ever uttered 
on the value of a good name, let’s talk further, about the good name 
and the character of this Secretary of the Army. 

Senator McCarrny. Very good. 

Mr. Jenxrns. He holdsa high position, a Cabinet officer -—— 

Senator McCartuy. I don’t—— 

Mr. Jenxrns. Responsible, perhaps not technically, but responsible 
to only one man between him and President Eisenhower. 

Senator McCarruy. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. We have described him as a man who has never made 
any threat against you or the members of your staff. He is a man 
further, Senator, who, from the very beginning, demonstrated to you 
that he hated Communists as you and I hate them. That is correct, 
isn’t it, Senator ? 

Senator Mc¢ "ARTHY. T hat is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you stated that in public utterances, and you 
state it now for all to hear and see ? 

Senator McCarrn. Iam very happy to state it now. 

Mr. Jenkins. Robert Stevens hates Communists as do you and I. 

Senator McCarruy. I think that Bob Stevens dislikes Communists 
as much as any man I know. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator McCarthy, hating or disliking Communists 
as much as any man you know, when he had ascertained that the 
McCarthy committee was busily engaged in hunting, pinpointing sub- 
versives in the Army, he came running, he came flying, from the 
State of Montana back to Washington and saw you immediately, and 
tendered his fullest and his heartiest cooperation in your line of en- 
deavor, didn’t he ? 

Senator McCarruy. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. From that time up to the very instant, this very pre- 
cious instant, Robert Stevens, the Secretary of the Army, has never 
said or done one word to indicate to you that he was a Communist 
coddler or that he was relaxing his vigilance to, on his own initia- 
tive and in cooper ation with you, rid the Army of Communists or 
subversives. That is correct, is it not ? 

Senator McCarrny. There I am afraid we have to part slightly, 
Mr. Jenkins. Mr, Stevens has indicated, and I think honestly so, 
that he dislikes Communists. I think that is true. I fear that Bob 
Stevens does not realize the tremendous interwoven Communist con- 
spiracy. If he did, he would have been willing to work with us the 
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same as the Government Printing Office did, bring the members of 
that old Truman loyalty board who cleared Communists, and make 
them explain why they sent Communists back to Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Stevens was, in my opinion, a good, loy: ul. honest American. 
I could find no fault with his activities until the time when he 
finally succumbed to the pressures—what pressures there were, I don’t 
know. 

Senator Symington has monitored phone calls which indicate that 
the political ‘adviser of the Democrat P arty was advising Bob Stevens, 
that Senator Symington was. We hear about a meeting over in the 
Justice Department attended by a number of individuals at which 
there was set in motion the machinery for the completely false charges, 
and I may say fraudulent charges, against Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr. 

I think if Mr. Stevens were a stronger man, if he didn’t know it 
beforehand, when he discovered from the witness on the stand that 
Mr. Carr had nothing whatsoever to do with the Schine matter, I 
think then the Secretary could have done himself and he could have 
done the country a great deal of good if he had come forward and 
said, “We were mistaken. Somebody misguided me.” 

When he finds now that Mr. Cohn has done nothing whatsoever 
improper, I think a man of strong character would come forward and 
say that, “We were mistaken. We want to drop those charges. Let’s 
get on with the investigation of those who would destroy this Nation.” 

So, may I say, Mr. Chairman, while I think there is nothing essen- 
tially dishonest, nothing bad about Bob Stevens, he got mouse- 
trapped somehow, whether it was by the political adviser of the 
opposite party or who; and once he got in this, he insisted on going 
forward. 

I think the greatest mark of a strong character is to admit that 
you have been mistaken, and come out publicly and try and redress 
vour mistakes, because what he has done—I don’t think he is at fault. 
What he has done, he issued charges which would rob the two young 
men, one sitting to my left, one to my right, who have done so much to 
fight this Communist conspiracy—what he has done is to issue charges 
which, if believed by the American people, it would rob them of their 
re = ition; it would rob them of their jobs. 

I don’t say they are so much concerned about their jobs, but I am 
concerned about their reputations. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, do you recall the testimony of this Secre- 
tary of the Army about whom we ave talking, on that witness stand 
where you now sit 

Senator McCarrny. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Jenkins (continuing). In which he said that if he were sitting 
up here where these United States Senators are sitting, as a judge, 
that he, on the basis of the testimony about which he personally knew, 
would render a verdict of “not guilty” against Mr. Frank Carr? 
Do you recall the Secretary's so testifying? 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t believe that was exactly his testimony, 
Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenxrins. Wasn’t that the burden of it, Senator McCarthy, 
that he would acquit him on the basis of what he knew and on the 
basis of the testimony that had been introduced up to that time? 

Senator McCarruy. ; think that is essentially it. 

46620° 
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Mr. Jenkins. You think that is essentially correct? 

Senator McCarruy. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator McCarthy, in answer to my last question 
previous to the last one, you talked about poor advice that the Secre- 
tary of the Army had. I am not concerned about his advisors, who 
they are, whether it was sound or unsound advice that he had, but 
prior to his coming to Washineton at the invitation of the President 
and accepting this high command, he was known as one of the great 
industrialists of this country, wasn’t he? 

Senator McCarrny. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Jenxrys. As far as you know, Senator, his character and his 
reputation as a businessman, as a family man, as a religious man, 
and all of his relationships in life, were above reproach, weren’t 
they ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I frankly know nothing about his background 
except that he is in the textile business. 

Mr. Jenkins. As you say, he came here unschooled and unlearned 
in this game of the ruthless politics. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I think there is no question about that. 

Mr. Jenxrns. What do you say about that, Senator ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. I think that is true, except I believe he had 
some small stint back in NRA. To just what extent, I don’t know. 

Mr, Jenkins. Senator, you say that in your opinion he has from 
time to time been ill advised and you attribute his mistakes, his faults, 
to false advice, to misguided advice on the part of his fr iends, so called. 
That is essentially what you have said, isn’t it, Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes, and may I say, Mr. Jenkins, I think the 
monitored phone calls prove that definitely. ‘The Vv prove that. Sob 
Stevens talking to the Senators, when he wanted the subpenas of the 
loyalty board canceled, nevertheless he didn’t build up a false story. 
He said in effect, as you will recall, there is really nothing to this, 
it is greatly exaggerated. If he were a dishonest man, he could have 
very well built up a story. 

Mr. Jenkins. Just further evidence of the inherent honesty of the 
Secretary of the Army, isn’t it, Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarruy. I think you are right. 

Mr. Jenxrns. His testimony is that while he was the accuser, he 
nevertheless would render a verdict of not guilty against Frank Carr 
on the basis of returns as of that moment. That is right, isn’t it, 
Senator ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I think that is essentially correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. So we would say of the Souretary of the Army, Sen- 
ator McCarthy, as of this moment, and in all sincerity and in all 
good conscience, not for the purpose of aioe him feel good, not 
for the purpose of soothing the wounds of his family, or of building 
any fine tradition for him to leave his family, but from the depths 
of the heart and conscience, that to the very core, to his very core 
we believe that Robert T. Stevens is essentially and fundamentally 
an honest, truthful man of integrity, don’t we? 

Senator McCartny. May I say this, Mr. Jenkins, that aside from 
the issuance of the report charging misconduct where there was no 
misconduct, I found nothing remotely dishonest about Bob Stevens. 
And may I say, Mr. Jenkins, I sincerely hope that when these hear- 
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ings are over I can again sit down with Secretary Stevens and work 
out the type of cooperation which we had for some time. 

I have no ill feeling whatsoever toward Secretary Stevens. As 
IT say, and pardon me for repeating, I think he was badly mouse- 
trapped, if I can use that phrase. I don’t believe he knew that he 
was having the shots called by the political adviser of the opposite 
party. I am not criticizing the political adviser of the Democrat 
Party for doing that. If he could get away with it, if he could de- 
stroy the Republican Party in that fashion, if he felt the party should 
be destroyed, he may have felt that was his job. 

But may I say this in conclusion: I do think, Mr. Jenkins, that 
one of the things that we must get to the bottom of is to find out 
who was calling the shots, because, if I may have 30 seconds, while 
it may appear to be clever to have the chief political adviser of one 
party calling the shots for the other party, if that were to continue it 
would mean the ruination of the two-party system. If we don’t have 
a two-party system, then this Republic can’t survive. 

Mr. Jenkins. And so, Senator McCarthy, as you now understand, 
unless these charges were released, which was on March 10, I believe, 
of this year—am I correct about that, or approximately so? 

Senator McCarrny. 10th or 11th. 

Mr. Jenkins. From the very day upon which you met the Secre- 
tary of the Army, to-wit the 8th day of September 1953, to the 10th 
day of March 1954, you never saw one act on his part, nor did you 
hear one word issued from his lips that would cause you to think 
that he was anything but fundamentally and essentially an honest, 
truthful, sincere man of integrity and high character, That is right, 
isn’t it, Senator ? 

Senator McCarrny. With the exception of the Zwicker incident, 

Mr. Jenkins. With the exception of the Zwicker incident. 

Well, Senator McCarthy, then in view of what you have just said 
about the Secretary of the Lm let me ask you this question—and 
these are not trick questions. As I say, Senator, we are in the twi- 
light zone of this drama, and ne curtain will soon be down, and the 
characters will walk from the stage, and the Secretary, I know, and 
the members of his family and his friends are listening to what you 

say—wouldn’t you say, Senator McCarthy, that by and large, Robert 
T. Stevens is a good Secretary of the Army? I don’t—I am not asking 
you to say that he is perfect or that he has made no mistakes. But 
by and large, considering everything—he no doubt has made mis- 
takes. I know of no high executive or low executive that doesn’t, 
but considering the things you have said about him, his attitude 
toward Communists, his apparent devotion to the Army, his love 
for the Army, his zealousness for the Army and its welfare and its 
training, wouldn’t you say now that by and large the Secretary of 
the Army is a good one, as such? 

Senator McCarrny. Let me put it this way, Mr. Jenkins. TI think 
that this experience will make him a much better Secretary of the 
Army, No.1. I will say he will be a much better Secretary because of 
this experience. 

Mr. Jenxtns. In other words, he has the intelligence and good 
sense to profit by any mistakes that he has made, is that what you 
mean, Senator? 
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Senator McCarrny. I think he will profit by the mistakes. I think 
he went through a very rough school. I think he knows a lot more 
about Washington politics now than when he came down. I think 
that as of today, he would be an infinitely better Secretary of the 
Army than 6 months ago. 

Mr. Jenkins. And, Senator McCarthy, if you were the president 
of the United States, knowing what you know, knowing what you 
know of Robert T. Stevens today, you would not remove him as 
Secretary of the Army, would you? 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Jenkins 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, honestly, and don’t say it unless you mean it. 

3ut now you have described his character, you have said that he has 
been through this fire and brimstone, that he has made his mistakes, 
that he has learned his lesson, that he is a devoted, faithful, loyal 
man, truthful man, man of honor, man of integrity and a good Secre- 
tary of the Army, I believe you said. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Jenkins, I am frankly in doubt as to what 
effect it would have upon Bob Ste vens’ future if I were to advise the 
President to keep him on. Do you mind if I don’t answer that? 

Mr. Jenxins, I didn’t ask you that question, Senator. I didn’t ask 
you that question. ‘The people in the country are tremendously in- 
terested in their Army 

Senator McCarruy. I wouldn’t want to advise the President. 

Mr. JENKrINs (continuing). And in its integrity and in the top 
man. If you were the President—Senator McCarthy, you like Robert 
Stevens, don’t you 4 

Senator McCarruy. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Jenkins. I seem to have come to the conclusion in hearing your 
cross-examination of him over a period of several days, that there 
was some bond of friendship, even bordering on affection, at times, 
between you and the Secretary of the Army. 

Senator McCarrny. Yes, I can safely say that as of this moment I 
have no ill-feeling whatsoever toward Bob Stevens. But, Mr. 
Jenkins, I would like to beg off on answering whether or not the 
President should keep him on 

Mr. Jenkins. If it is an unfair question, I will withdraw it. 

Senator McCarrny. Very seriously, I would say No. 1, he is honest, 
I think that insofar as Washington politics were concerned, he was 
very naive. I think he may have learned a lesson. I am sure that 
he will be more hesitant to take the advice of my Democrat friends 
when it comes to trying to wreck the Republican Party in the future. 

Mr. Jenkins. But, again, Senator, I ask you, and I perhaps have 
covered it, that in all of your testimony given during the late hours 
of yesterday afternoon’s session and the morning session—as I recall 
it, Senator McCarthy, there was not a word, not a single charge, of 
dishonesty or misconduct on the part of the Secretary himself, but 
your charges were directed, as I remember, solely and exclusively 
against Mr. Adams and perhaps other advisers. Is that not a fair 
statement, Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarrny. Let me recap it this way: Aside from the— 
as I recall it now—aside from the Zwicker incident, where he took an 
affidavit, instead of waiting until I could send him a transcript, and 
took it around to the Senators, and tried to get them to call off the 
investigation, and aside from the charges which were finally issued, 
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and I don’t know what part he played in that at all aside from that I 
don’t know of any misconduct on the part of—not even remote ly any 
misconduct—on the part of Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Jenxins. And of course, Senator, you know that these charges 
were prepared and, as I recall, under the admission in a pleading filed 
in these proceedings, under the direction and supervision perhaps of 
members of the Defense Department ? 

Senator McCarruy. I am not too sure—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Without naming any names. 

Senator McCarruy. I am not too sure about that, Mr. Jenkins. 
It appears now that newsmen who have always been against the ex- 
posure of Communists, who have always been against the Republican 
administration, were the chief advisers of Mr. Adams long before 
this matter was brought to Mr. Steven’s attention. What part they 
played in the drafting of the charges, I frankly don’t know. I am 
inclined to think that Stevens had very, very little to do with the 
drafting of the charges. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Senator, we have discussed character and the 
value of a good name, I think sufficiently, certainly insofar as I am 
concerned, 

The charges here against you, Senator, and the members of your 
staff, are that you sought by improper means to get preferential treat- 
ment or dispensation for one particular private out of the millions 
of other soldiers in the Army. Senator McCarthy, I am sure you 
realize the gravity and the seriousness of those charges, and they are 
grave and serious, are they not / 

Senator McCarrny. The charges were extremely serious. 

Mr. Jenkins. They go to the very honor of a United States Sen- 
ator and the integrity of this subcommittee, do they not? 

Senator McCarrny. If true, they would be extremely serious. 

Mr. Jenkins. And serious charges, whether true or untrue, insofar 
as the charges are concerned. That is right, isn’t it, Senator? 

Senator McCarruy. The charges are extremely serious. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator McCarthy, you had G. David Schine as a 
member of your staff. 

Senator me artHy. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I believe you told us this morning that he was recom- 
mended by ae. Roy Cohn, your chief counsel. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Cohn; and others may have also recom- 
mended him. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall, Senator, anyone else recommending 
this young man, other than Mr. Cohn? 

Senator McCarruy. I would rather not give theirnames. I checked 
with a sizable number of newsmen in New York and asked them what 
they knew about him. I had the FBI give me a name-check investiga- 
tion. I would say that he was hired largely upon the recommendation 
of Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn came with you in January 1953, as we 
understand it ? 

Senator McCarrny. I think it was in January. 

Mr. Jenkins. This young man Schine followed by a few days 
thereafter, as we understand. 

Senator McCarruy. A few days or a few weeks. 
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Mr. Jenxrns. You did not know Schine prior to the time he came 
with your committee, did you, Senator ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. I did not. 

Mr. Jenxrns. You did not ascertain that he had ever had any ex- 
perience as a member of an investigating staff in running down 
Con 1unists 2 


Senator McCartruy. Not as a member of an investigating staff. I 
found that he had been doing some writing on communism. I found 
that 

Mr. Jenxtns. What had he written on communism, Senator, besides 
a pam] hlet-—— 


Senator McCartuy. He had written A Definition of Communism. 

Mr. Jenkins, That is that 2-page pamphlet that I handed the Sec- 
retary of the Army, is it not, Senator ¢ 

nator McCarruy. Yes; a fairly important pamphlet. It shows 
a lot of study. 

From talking to him, I found that he had been spending a vast 
amount of time on the question of psychological warfare, perhaps 
otherwise known as the information program. He apparently had 
been discussing that subject with a great number of people. It was 
his hobby, his avocation, call it what you may. 

Mr, Jenkins. Senator, he had never had 1 day’s experience in in- 
terrogating or intervening witnesses, as far as you know, had he? 

Senator McCartuy. I don’t know that he ever had been interro- 
cating witnesses, 

Mr. Jenkins. And he came down here upon the recommendation of 
Mr. Cohn as an unpaid consultant ? 

Senator McCartny. As unpaid consultant. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you not think it unusual, Senator, that a young 
man of his supposed qualifications would leave his work in New York, 
or wherever his work took him, and come down here to Washington 
and join your staff as an unpaid man ? 

Senator McCarrny. No. I was very much impressed by the fact 
that this young man, who coul 1 have been spending his time in the 
sunshine of Florida where they had a hotel, would be willing to spend 
long hours every day working for nothing, paying his own expenses, 
trying to pie us develop facts having to do with the enemies of this 
country. Iwas very much impressed, and may I say there is nothing 
unusual abo ut th at. You recall during World War II, there were a 
great number of “dollar-a-year” men. We didn’t even pay Dave a 
dollar. 

[ might say that Mr. Welch here, for example, I understand is work- 
ing for nothing in representing Mr, Stevens and Mr. Adams. So there 
is nothing unusual about that. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did you know that he was subject to-the draft when 
he joined your staff, Senator Mc( ‘arthy ? 

Senator McCarruy. It had never occurred to me. 

Mr. Jenxins. You ascertained that fact definitely, I believe, in the 
early part of July? 

Senator McCarrny. I think sometime in early July, either Roy or 
Dave told me that Dave had been in Korea for a while with the rank 
of, I think they call it assimilated rank of lieutenant; that he had 
applied to get in the Army and the Navy, but because of a ruptured or 
slipped disk in his back he was classified as IV-F. 
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I heard they were going to reexamine him. I think that was in 
July, wasn’t it, Roy? I believe that was in July. 

Mr. Jenxrns. So, Senator, you knew in the early part of July and 
certainly before or not later than July 8, that Dave Schine had met 
all the necessary requirements and qué alifications and would ultimately 
become an inductee in the United States Army, didn’t you ? 

Senator McCarruy. No; I didn’t know that, Mr. Jenkins, until 
after I heard that he had passed his physical. 

Mr. Jenkins. Is that when you went to General Reber, Senator, or 
had him come to your office, and discussed with General Reber the 
question of a direct commission for this young man, Schine?. That 
is correct, isn’t it, Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCartny. Mr. Jenkins, I think that I asked the informa- 
tion from Reber before Dave passed his draft test, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall discussing the question of a commission 
for Schine with General Reber, do you not, Senator ? 

Senator McCarrny. Let’s put it this way: I talked to Reber and 
asked him if he would tell Dave how to apply for a commission. I 
made it very clear to him that during all of my history in the Senate 
I had never asked for a commission or a promotion for anyone, and 
that held as far as Dave was concerned, that I merely wanted him to 
show Dave what forms he should fill out. ‘That is the usual pro- 
cedure. ‘That happens often. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, are you saying that during your career as 
a Senator you had never as sked for a commission for any individual? 

Senator McC — As far as I am concerned—I mean, as far as 
I know, that is true. I don’t recall ever having asked for a commission. 

Mr. Jenkins. You know General Reber? You know him? You 
heard him testify here? 

Senator McCartuy. I met him for the first time I think when he 
came to my office. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, isn’t it a fact that then in this one case and 
this one case alone, you asked General Reber on the 8th day of July 
for a direct commission for this young man Schine? 

Senator McCarrny. No, no. 

Mr. Jenkins. You deny that, Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCartny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I read you General Reber’s testimony at page 24: 

At that time Senator McCarthy informed me that he was very much interested 
in obtaining a direct reserve commission for his consultant, Mr. G. David Schine, 

Senator, did you do that or not ? 

Senator McCartny. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. You deny that? 

Senator McCarruy. Right. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know why General Reber would have so testi- 
fied, Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarrny. I never would try to probe anyone else’s mind. 

Mr, Jenkins. And reading further: 


The Senator pointed out as I recall that he felt that Mr. Schine because of 
his background of investigative experience with the committee was fully qualified 
for a commission. 

Did you tell him that, Senator McCarthy? 

Senator McCarruy. No, I gave him the background of Dave Schine 
and asked him whether or not he would qualify for a commission. 
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I told him otherwise it would be a waste of Dave’s time to apply. 
And Reber at that time told me that he would be unquestionably 
qualified for a commission. 

Mr. Jenxins. Then you were talking to him about a commission 
for this young man, weren’t you 4 

Senator McCarrny. Certainly. I asked him, No. 1, how to apply, 
and, No. 2, whether he would qualify. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator McCarthy, why would you have asked 
general in the Army how a man would apply for a commission 4 

Senator McCarruy. Because, Mr. Jenkins, the Army has an office 
here in the Senate Office Building. They have a haison man over 
here. He is here for the papers of answering the questions of the 
Senators. I have often had General Fenn, for example, up to my 
oflice to get information from him which was requested by some of 
my young men back in Wisconsin or in any other part of the country. 
But may I make it clear, Mr. Jenkins, and I am sure that General 
Fenn will testify to this, I have always made it clear that I felt it 
was completely improper to exert any political influence to get a 
commission, a promotion, a change of duty orders for anyone. But 
we do have a duty, I feel, to the young men who write me, to the 
wives or the mothers, who want inform: ition, that we call the liaison 
man—he is there for that purpose, he is working full time—to get 
the information which they request. That is all I did for Dave 
Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins. Wasn't it simply a question of filling out a form, 
Senator, and applying for a commission in the United States Army ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. I frankly don’t know. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t know. And so your inquiry with General 
Reber was how would he go about applying for a commission; is that 
right, Senator ? 

Senator McCarrny. It was more, that I asked him if he would 
explain to Dave and Roy how he would go about making application, 
where he would file it, what particular branch of the service he might 
qualify in, and if he would qualify in any branch that he should 
apply for a commission in that branch. 

May I say, Mr. Jenkins, I think that is the duty of any Senator. 
If you get a letter from a young man who is an expert engineer, you 
send the information over to the military and say, “C an you use him 
anyplace in the military?” 

Mr, Jenxtns. Well, Senator, had Schine written you such a letter 
requesting that you intercede for him ? 

Senator McCarruy. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. At whose instance did you make this intercession on 
behalf of Schine with the general in the Army? 

Senator McCarruy. Schine told me he wanted to apply for a com- 
mission and asked me how to go about it and I told him there was a 
liaison man, I would call him up and get the information for him. 

Mr. Jenxtns. I will ask you, Senator McCarthy, if, whether or 
not, on the occasion of your first conversation with General Reber 
you told him that time was of the essence, that this boy was about 
to be drafted. 

Senator McCartny. I don’t recall—— 

Mr. Jenkins. And stressed the importance of speed. 
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Senator McCarrny. I don’t recall that. But I only had one con- 
versation. You said the first conversation. 

Mr. Jenkins. You only had one conversation ¢ 

Senator McCartny. Right. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Senator, did you or not at that time tell General 
Reber that it was important, that you stressed speed with him at that 
time? 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Jenkins, I don’t know. If Mr. Reber tes- 
tified to that, I may very well have said that if he was entitled to a 
commission he should proceed to apply immediately. 

Mr. Jenkins. May I read to you General Reber’s statement about 
it ? 

It was emphasized to me that there was a very definite necessity for speed in 
looking into the possibility of obtaining this commission, because the status of 
Mr. Shine under the Selective Service Act was apparently about to change. 

Is that correct, Senator? 

Senator McCartuy. I frankly—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you stress to him the importance of speed ¢ 

Senator McCartny. I frankly don’t know. I spent about 2 minutes 
with Reber and asked him to tell Mr. Schine—and I think Mr. Cohn 
was there, | am not sure—how to proceed to apply. [ asked him 
whether he was entitled to a commission with these qualifications. He 
said “Yes.” That ended the interview. 

Mr. Jenkins. Then, as we understand it, you neither admit nor 
deny what General Reber says about that? That you may have or 
you could have str ssed the importance of speed in the granting of 
this commission to this young man on your staff; is that right, Senator / 

Senator McCarriry. All I can say, Mr. Jenkins, is that I don’t 
remember it. But if Mr. Reber says I did say it, | think Mr. Reber 
was most likely telling the truth. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes,sir. And, Senator, I will ask you further if you 
did not tell General Reber on that oceasion to keep Mr. C oht n posted 


thoroughly on the progres ; that he was mal ig in a tting a commis- 
sion for G. David Schine. 

Senator McCarrny. No, not in that language. It was just a very 
casual meeting. He came in, I was very busy, I told him what Dave’s 
qualific: ations were, Is aid, “I he entitled tee pecan ssion ?” 


He said, “Ves. "i 

I said, “Will youe xplain to Dave and Roy how he goes about it?” 

That was the end of it. I don’t think he was in my office any more 
than, at the most, 2 minutes, I would say. 

Mr. Jenkins. But didn’t you tell him to keep Mr. Cohn posted, 
Senator? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t think so? 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Jenkins. Will you deny it, oe? Yes or no, or would you? 

Senator McCarruy. No. Mr. Jenkins, I don’t think I told him that. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t think so? 

Senator McCarruy. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you whether or not you remember on that 
occasion Mr. Cohn coming in and joining in the conversation and Mr. 
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Cohn stressing upon this general the importance of speed in granting 

direct commission to this young man? Did that happen or not, 
senator ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Jenkins, I hate to duck any of your ques- 
tions, but I frankly don’t recall any conversation between Mr. Cohn 
and Mr. Reber. It was a completely unimportant meeting as far as 
I wasconcerned. It was very brief. 

Mr. Jenxrs. I am reading, Senator, from page 24 of the record, 
General Reber: 

And about that time, as I recall it, a few minutes after I initiated my con- 
versation with the Senator, Mr. Roy Cohn came into the room. Mr. Cohn also 


emphasized it. 


Now, Senator, did he or not ? 

Senator McCarriy. Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Reber seems to have a phe- 
nomenal memory of the exact conversation. I do not have that mem- 
ory. All I can say is I don’t—all I remember of that conversation, 
Mr. Jenkins, if 1 may repeat, is that I asked that the liaison man 
come up. I didn’t know who he was; I thought it would be General 
Kenn. When he came, I gave him the outline of Mr. Schine’s back- 
ground, the fact that he was a college graduate, the president of a 
hotel corporation, that he had been a lieutenant, an assimilated 
lieutenant, served in Korea, and I asked whether, under the circum- 
stances, he should apply for a commission, whether he would be 
entitled to one. Mr. Reber said, “Yes, he would be entitled to one.” 

So I said, “Good. Will you explain to Dave,’—and I think Roy 
was there—“how to go about it ?” 

That is the last conversation I had with Reber, as far as I know. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, did you hear General Reber testify here— 
I don’t believe I am mistaken—that the latter part of that month, 
that is, July, you, Senator McCarthy, called him on 2 or 3 occasions, 
making inquiry with respect to this direct commission for this young 
man ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. I heard him testify. I frankly don’t recall 
what his testimony was. But may I say, so far as I know, I had no 
further contact with him. 

Mr. Jenkins. But, Se nator, he says, and I read from page 38, “It 
embraced the period 

Senator McCarrnuy. Ww ill you hold that, Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Page 38, the bottom of the page, Senator; the bottom 
of the page, Senator. 

General Reber is testifying, the last paragraph, talking now about 
these pressures being brought upon the Army to do something a little 
extra special for this one private. 





General Reser. It embraced the period from approximately July 17 until the 
end of the month, approximately July 30 or 31. In this connection, I also re- 
ceived 2 or 3 telephone calls directly from the Senator on the same situation. 

That, Senator, is the direct and positive testimony of General Reber, 
that you not only on July 8 asked for a direct commission for this 
young man, but that at least 2 and maybe 3 more times during that 
same month you called him and asked about the progress that he was 
making to the end of getting a commission _ this boy. 

Did you, Senator, do | that, or did you not, sir? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins, to the best of my knowledge, I 
had no contact with Reber except that one day he was in the office. 
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To the best of my knowledge, I made no phone calls to him. It is 
possible he may be mistaken. Someone in my office, Mr. Cohn or 
someone, may have called him. I don’t know. But I am reasonably 
certain that if I had called him, I would remember that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yet you are not dead certain about it, Senator, as we 
get from your answer ? 

Senator McCarruy. I can’t be dead certain about anything that 
happened a year ago. 

Mr. Jenkins. Then, Senator, if you, a United States Senator, 
talked to this general, who was the liaison officer between the Army 
and the Senate, at least three times about a private, about a man who 
was then a civilian subject to the draft, in an effort to get a direct 
commission for him, let him go into the Army with an advantage 
insofar as his rank was concerned over the thousands of other boys 
going in every day, Senator, that would have been some considerable 
pressure, some pressure to say the least, that was being exerted on the 
Army of the United States, wouldn’t it ? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins—— 

Mr. Jenkins. If you did do that—I don’t say that you did. He 
said you did it, and, as I understand it, you don’t deny it. You say 
you don’t remember it. But if it is true, wouldn’t it have been a 
rather unusual situation ? 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Jenkins, the proof that I did not is the 
fact that I not only told Secretary Stevens but wrote him and told 
him to lean over backward not to give Schine anything that would 
even appear to be a special consideration. 

That, may I say, Mr. Jenkins, was unfair to Mr. Schine, because 
when I was saying lean over backward that meant don’t give him what 
you would give the normal draftee. I did it, however, in the presence 
of Mr. Schine, in the presence of Mr. Cohn, and that is a complete 
contradiction of anything here which would indicate pressure. 

May I say, Mr. Jenkins, the monitored phone calls—may I finish— 
the monitored phone calls, while I don’t like eavesdropping, I think 
those monitored phone calls performed a very valuable service. If 
you will check that monitored call, you will find that I then said, 
“Don’t give Dave anything that you wouldn't give any other pr ivate,” 
in effect. 

I gave him three reasons for that. 

My attitude toward Dave Schine did not change during all this 
period of time. I knew that if anyone in my committee were to get 
anything which appeared to be any special consideration, that every- 
thing would break loose, and my efforts were not to get something for 
him but to make sure that he would not get something which would 
appear to be any special consideration. 

Mr. Jenxins. Senator, perhaps you are arguing your case some now. 
I think you are, frankly. I don’t want to argue with you. I want to 
ask you questions and I want answers. We will get to this subject 
you are discussing about these phone calls to the Secretary and others 
in which you made your position clear, including the call of Novem- 
ber 7, 

Here is this general. There is certainly no motive as far as you 
can think of on the part of General Reber to testify falsely against 
you, is there, Senator McCarthy ¢ 
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Senator McCartruy. Mr. Jenkins, I will not go into the question 
of motive. I think it is unimportant. I will say that my staff had 
great difficulty with his brother over in Germany. I don’t accuse him 
of doing anything improper because of that. All I can tell you is 
that to the very best of my recollection I only had one contact with 
Reber. I feel completely certain if I had any other contact 1 would 
remember it. That is all I can tell you, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did you know, Senator, that from July 8 to the latter 
part of July Mr. Roy Cohn called General Reber a number of times 
about this commission for Schine ? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t know how many times Roy called 
Reber. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Do you recall Reber’s sworn testimony on that sub- 
ject ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t recall, but—— 

Mr. Jenxrns. Let me read it to you, Senator. We are talking now 
about whether or not there was some pressure being brought 

Senator McCarruy. If you say he so testified, I will assume he did. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want to read it to you. Page 38. 





General REBER. 
Mr. JENKINS. 


Well, going back: 


During this period and up until the end of July, I received numerous e¢alls 
from Mr. Cohn, urging speed in this case, and urging a favorable result as soon 
as possible, 

Now, Senator, Mr. Cohn was then your chief counsel, wasn’t he? 

Senator McCarruy. He was, and is. 

Mr. Jenxins. And you heard this man testify here that from July 
8, the day you first talked to him, until the end of the month, he 
received numerous calls from Mr. Cohn, urging speed, and further, 
in answer to my question, General Reber says this: “I could only make 
an estimate, Mr. Jenkins, because, of course, I did not keep a record 
of those telephone calls, but I would say I received 2 and 3 tele- 
phone calls a day. 

Senator McCarthy, don’t you think that that was at least pressur- 
izing the Army or making the Army conscious of the fact that here 
was a boy, a young man, with the backing of a United States Senator 
speaking to the Army through your mouthpiece, through your attor- 
ney, time and time again over that period of some 22 days, calling this 
general in the Army and impressing upon him the importance of 
giving this boy a commission, speed, speed. Wasn't that, Senator, 
in your opinion, certainly making the Army quite conscious of the 
fact that you were interested, and your st: aif was interested, rather 
inordinately in getting this boy a commission to start with ? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins, you are assuming that what you 
read is the truth. Mr. Cohn tells me that this is greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, did Mr. Cohn tell you that he did call General 
Reber? As I remember, he said he did, Senator. Some time during 
the month of July or on occasions during the month of July. 

Senator McCarruy. He may well have. I just asked him now 
whether or not this is exaggerated or not, and he said grossly exag- 
gerated. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Grossly exaggerated ? 

Senator McCarrny. Right. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Do you know, Senator McCarthy—Senator, I hand 
you a chart, which has been filed as an exhibit in this case, showing 
that from the 10th day of July 1953, to the 29th day of July 1953, 
Schine and Mr. Cohn, together, called General Reber 13 times long 
distance, there being no record of local calls over that period about 
which the General testified. Do you know of any possible business 
that Mr. Schine and Mr. Cohn could have had with General Reber, 
a liaison officer, and who I understand had nothing whatever to do 
with the work of your committee, except to discuss with him Dave 
Schine and a commission for Dave Schine? 

I want you to examine that record and state whether or not it shows 
13 long-distance telephone calls. 

Senator McCarry. Wait a minute, Mr. Jenkins. I am getting 
rather sick of these charts that are being prepared at great expense. 
If you say that the record shows there are 13 calls, we don’t need to 
have a chart for that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. Here are the toll checks. 

Senator McCarrny. May I say, Mr. Jenkins, as chairman of the 
Government Operations Committee, I am going to find out at some 
time who is drafting these unnecessary charts. If you have the phone 
calls slips there—just a minute—if you have the phone call slips there, 
Mr. Jenkins, I know this is not your work, if you aan the phone call 
slips there, that is sufficient. If you say there are 13 shade eall slips, 
] will take your word for it. 

Mr. Jenkins. I say that. 

Senator McCarruy. Your question is 

Mr. Jenkins. I think that is beside the point, Senator. 

Senator McCarrny. Your question is why did he call ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Thirteen times from the 10th day of July, after you 
talked to Reber on the 8th of July, to the 29th of July, or 19 days, 
nearly a call every day, from Cohn or Schine, long tietenon, to say 
nothing of any local calls, if there were any. 

Why, Senator, would they be calling him except to talk about Dave 
Schine? 

Senator McCartuy. I will have to guess on that, but I will say, 
Mr. Jenkins, that if you were applying for a commission, if I were 
the liaison officer in charge of advising people applying for commis- 
sions, and if you were being shunted from the transport command to 
X and Y command or Z, I think you would call me and say “What do 
I do now, General McCarthy.” 

I am not a general, but I don’t think 13 calls would be too many. 

Mr. Jenkins. In 19 days, Senator? 

Senator McCarruy. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, wasn’t it practically the equivalent of a call 
from Senator Joseph R. McCarthy every time Mr. Roy M. Cohn 
called him? 

Senator McCarruy. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. In view of his identity with you? 

Senator McCarruy. No. Mr. Reber knew that Dave was taking 
examinations, he was being shifted from one place to the other. Upon 
the advice of Mr. Reber—for ex: imple, I know he had to go to New 
York or some place to take an examination for a proposed commission 
in the transport command, different places. The logical thing for 
him to do would be to call Mr. Reber. 
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No. 1, you say is this the equivalent of McCarthy calling. The 
answer is “no”. Because I made it very clear to Reber, to Stevens, 
to everyone involved, that I didn’t want any special consideration for 
this young man. I went further. I advised them that they would get 
a lot of unfavorable criticism if they gave him any special considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ever, Senator, ask Secretary Stevens for a 
commission for Dave Se a 

Senator McCarruy. No, si 

Mr. Jenkins. You heard the Secretary’s testimony on that, did you 
not, Senator ? 

Senator McCarruy. I heard his testimony. 

Mr. Jenkins. You heard his testimony that at least on one occasion 
you asked him to give to this young man a commission in the Army; 
is that right ? 

Senator McCarrny. The Secretary is mistaken if he so testified. 
I discussed the question of a commission with the Secretary in the 
Schine apartment in New York. At that time I was very, very posi- 
tive in advising the Secretary to, as I say, and I used the words, “lean 
over backwards” to avoid giving Dave what might be construed by 
his enemies and our enemies as special consideration. There were 
witnesses there for that. 

I wrote him a letter later and suggested essentially the same thing, 
Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenxins. But, Senator—pardon me, I don’t mean to cut you off. 

Senator McCarruy. That is all right. 

Mr. Jenkins. While you were telling the Secretary of the Army 
and others to lean over backward to do nothing for him, the fact re- 
mains that these 2 members of your staff called General Reber 13 times 
in 19 days with respect to a commission for this boy. That is the 
truth, isn’t it, Senator ? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins, if you say they called 13 times, 
I know that you are comp letely truthful. There is no doubt about the 
fact they c: alled 13 times if you have the calls there. 

May I say that I don’t know what was said at that time, but I would 
say that a man who is applying for a commission, taking various 
examinations, filing applications with various departments of the 
Army—that 13 calls would not be too many calls. 

I may say this, Mr. Jenkins, that I have gotten calls, I think as 
many as 15 to 20, from wives who want their husbands to get hardship 
discharges, and that sort of thing, even though I tell them the first 
time there is nothing I can do. 

In this case, the opposite was true. Reber said, “Yes, you_are en- 
titled to a commission.” He said that pos itively in the office, “You are 
entitled to a commission.” 

Then they were shifting Dave from place to place to take examina- 
tions, and it would be only logical that he would call him a number of 
times. Whether the number should have been 5 or 10 or 15, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I am talking now, Senator McCarthy, about the month 
of July only. 

Senator McCarruy. I know it. 

Mr. Jenxrns. In which, apparently, there was at least 1 conversation 
between you and Reber, and 13 between Cohn and Schine and Reber. 
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Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins, I can add nothing to what I 
have said. 

Mr. Jenkins. During the month of July only. We are talking 
about whether or not improper conduct has characterized the efforts 
to get this boy some special treatment over the millions of other 
privates who are in the Army. Senator, can you give any explana- 
tion whatever of why this young man oul 1 be so brash—I am talk- 
ing about Mr. Schine-—-would be so brash as to call the Pentagon and 
say, “Shall I come over and hold up my hand” or “When can I come 
over and hold up my hand?” Do you know of any reason why Dave 
Schine would have done that? You say he is a college graduate. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Jenkins, first let me say that Dave Schine 
has worked for the committee a long time, and I have never seen him 
brash. I think he is the most modest young man I have seen. You 
have seen him on the witness stand. 

Mr. Jenktns. Senator, if he did that, it would border on brashness, 
wouldn’t it, if he did it ? 

Senator McCarrny. No. 1, I don’t know whether he said it. No. 2, 
if someone told him, “You can get your commission tomorrow,” then 
he might well have called up and said, “When do I come over and 
be sworn in?” ‘That is, holding up my hand. 

Mr. JENKINS. Senator, did someone tell him he could get his com- 
mission ? 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t know, Mr. Jenkins. You will have 
to ask him. 

Mr. Jenkins. You didn’t tell him ? 

Senator McCarruy. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. As far as you know, Mr. Cohn didn’t tell him? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins, I know nothing about the matter 
after Mr. Reber-—— 

Mr. Jenkins. You heard the testimony here, Senator, on the part 
of—— 

Senator McCarruy. The answer to your question is “no.” 

Mr. Jenkins. The answer is no, that you don’t know why he should 
have said “Let me come over and hold up my hand.” 

Do you know, Senator, that when this young man did go over to 
the Pentagon to hold up his hand, to get his commission, he was told 
that he would have to fill out an application that he, this college 
graduate—I believe a graduate of Harvard University, isn’t he, or 
do you know, Senator? 

Senator McCarrny. That is not my favorite university. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right. 

That this college graduate partially filled out an application, leav- 
ing out substantial parts of it as though it were unimport: int, and 
that a general in the Army had to call him up and get him back and 
have him come back over there at a later date and really fill out, as 
other applicants have to fill out, an application, a form for a com- 
mission in the Army ? 

Senator McCartruy. I don’t know the slightest thing about the 
application he filled out. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t know one thing about that ? 

Senator McCarrny. I never saw it. 

Mr. Jenkins. You never heard anything about it? 
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Senator McCarruy. Oh, I heard the testimony here. That is all. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, Senator, I will ask you this question with 
further reference to efforts to do something extraordinarily special 
for this boy. Did you know that your chief counsel, when finally 
advised by the Secretary of the Army that no commission would be 
forthcoming for this boy, went to the Department of State and talked 
to Gen. Walter Bedell Smith about interceding and using his high 
office to get something done for this young man ¢ 

Senator McCartny. I am informed by my chief counsel that he 
was never informed by the Army that he would not get a commission, 
but that because of the 

Mr. Jenkins. Delay ? 

Senator McCarrny. No—the difficulty encountered between Mr, 
Reber’s brother and Mr. Schine and Mr. Cohn in Europe, Mr. Cohn 
contacted Mr. Smith, and I think Mr. Smith has testified on that 
contact with him, to make sure, not that he get special consideration, 
but that the matter go through the regular channels and if he were 
entitled to a commission he would get it. 

I think that is a perfectly proper thing for a man to do for his 
friend and, as I say, General Smith testified on it. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right. Here to date is one call in July by the 
Senator from Wisconsin to General Reber. Here apparently are 15 
lol og clistance telephone conversations to General Reber by members 
of your staff, to say nothing of local calls, if there were local calls. 
I don’t say there were any. I wasn’t there. Then here is Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith saying this, Senator, at page 147 of the transcript—and 
this is still in that first month of July, from the 8th day of July to 
the 31st day of July, making apparently 15 distinct efforts or overt 
acts on behalf of his young man. Here is General Smith talking: 








Mr. Cohn telephoned me on the afternoon of July 31. He stated that Mr. 
David Schine of the committee staff was about to be drafted, and that he, 
Mr. Cohn, and Senator MeCarthy—— 


He is talking about you there, Senator—— 
felt that he should have a direct commission for which they considered him 
qualified by education and by reason of the fact that during the last war he 
had, as a civilian employee, held a substantive or corresponding rank of 
lieutenant. I asked Mr. Cohn why he came to me—— 

Senator McCarrny. Would you give me the page? 

Mr. Jenkins. Page 147: 

I asked Mr. Cohn why he came to see me, as I was no longer in active military 
service He replied that the Army authorities had not been cooperative; that 
General Reber had promised to arrange for a commission for Mr. Schine and 
had not done so; that I knew all the senior officers in the Pentagon and would 
know who to talk to. 

Senator, I am talking to you now about the events of the month of 
July from the 8th day on to the 3ist, and here is Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith—and you know him, I am sure. 

Senator McCarrny. I do. 

Mr. Jenkins. You know he is a man of unimpeachable character 
and reputation, don’t you, holding a high position in this administra- 
tion, and a veteran of the Army, I believe he said, of some 40 or 50 
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years, saying that Roy Cohn on the last day of that first month when 
you knew this boy was going to be drafted, said: 

Schine is about to be drafted. They are not doing him right over at the 
Pentagon, and I want you to use your influence to get him a commission, and 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy wants it. 

Senator, I am not asking you whether it happened or not, but if 
that did happen, these events of this 1 month only, Senator—— 

Senator McCarruy. I am listening. 

Mr. JENKINS. State to this committee whether or not in your 
opinion that would at least make Secretary Stevens conscious of the 
fact that a United States Senator and his staff had an unusual interest 
in getting this boy some kind of a commission with some rank in the 
Army right at t the very inception of his service? Don’t you think, 
Senator McCarthy, in all fairness, that from those activities of that 
1 month alone, to say nothing of what followed subsequently thereto, 
the Secretary of the Army was justified in saying that improper 
activities were brought to bear upon him, unusual activities, in getting 
a commission for this young man ? 

Wouldn’t he be justified in that, Senator, in all fairness, and in all 
good conscience ? 

Senator McCartruy. If we can divide your question into two parts, 
first, Mr. Jenkins. Any attempt that Dave Schine or any other young 
man makes to get a commission, as long as he does it in his own name, 
is completely proper. Your son, any other young man who tries to 
get a commission, who tries to go to West Point, and Annapolis, what 
have you—they have a perfect right to do it and I know some young 
men who have been trying for 5 years to get into Annapolis. 

There is nothing improper about that, no matter how many phone 
calls they make. I don’t know how many phone calls Mr. Schine 
made. 

May I say it was very very clear to all those involved that I was 
asking for no a ial consideration. Mr. Jenkins, that is made very 
clear by the monitored phone calls, phone calls I didn’t know were 
being monitored. 

Let me quote General Smith on page 155. He was asked the ques- 
tion by Mr. Jenkins: 

This final question: Do you regard anything said by Mr. Cohn to you on either 
of the two occasions you mentioned as being improper? 

General Smiru. I do not. 

If General Smith doesn’t think there is anything improper, I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t veto that. 

May I say again there is nothing I can add to this, Mr. Jenkins, 
except that I made it clear to the Secretary of the Army, both verbally 
and in writing, that my advice to him was to lean over backwi wds—I 
dislike having to repeat this over and over—lean over backwards not 
to give Mr. Schine anything which would appear to be any spec ial 
consideration. ‘They knew that. There was never any > question in 
Mr. Adams’ mind or Mr. Stevens’ mind. You will note that Mr. 
Adams on the stand never once testified, as I recall, that he thought 
that I was looking for any special consideration for Schine. ‘That is 
from memory. I hope I am correct in that. But be that as it may, 
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let me quote from the le tter ol Dex ember 22. This is the position that 
I took all alone. ‘This is to Bob Stevens. I will leave out the first 


two paragraphs. 


While I am inclined to agree that Mr. Schine would never have been drafted, 
except because of the fact he worked for my committee, I want to make it clear 
at this time that no one has any authority to request any consideration for 


Mr. Schine other than what other draftees get. I think it is extremely important 
that this be made very clear in view of the present investigation which our 
committee is conducting of the Communist infiltration of the military under the 
Truman-Acheson regime, 

I am still quoting: 

Let me repeat what I have said to you before, the course of this investigation 
will in absolutely no way be influenced by the Army’s handling of the case of 
any individual regardless of whether he worked for my committee or not. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor McCartny. 
nd then, Mr. Jenkins, I want to call attention to what Mr. Stevens 
said. Here is the man that should know. May I finish this, if I may, 
Mr. Jenkins. I know these answers may seem long but we are going 
over this ground so often. Iam trying to give you all I know about it. 

On page 5311, Secretary Stevens is ts alking to Senator Symington 

about the claim that there was some special influence exe rted to. get 

Schine some spec ial consideration. 


He says: 

I personally think that anything in that line would prove to be very much 
exaggerated. That is my opinion, In other words, I think there has been some 
talk around that has been very much exaggerated over anything that is there. 
I am the Secretary, and I have had some talk with the committee and the chairman 
ind so on, and by and large, as far as the treatement of me is concerned, I have 
no personal complaint. 

He says: 

In other word, when he got after Zwicker, of course, then I hollered. But as 
far as I personally am concerned, I don’t have a lot of stuff so far as my contact 
with Joe or the committee is concerned. 

Mr. Jenkins, just finally let me tell you that I have gone over this 
and over and over with my staff after the threat by Mr. Adams was 
made. I have discussed this in the greatest detail with Mr. Cohn, and 

far as | know, there was not one iota of improper influence used 
inthisease. I willadmit that Mr. Schine, as any young man is entitled 
to do, took all the examinations which he thought he could take, he 
contacted Mr. Reber to find out how to take them. There is no ques- 
tion but what Mr. Schine wanted a commission, but he was not 
speaking for our committee, and everyone involved knew that. 

Mr. Jenkins. And. Senator, there is no question but what you 
wanted a commission for Schine, is there? You talked to General 
Reber about it on July 8, and if you hadn’t wanted it, you wouldn’t 
have talked to him about it. You are a busy man. 

Senator McCarray. No, let me answer that for you, Mr. Jenkins. 
I asked Mr. Reber whether he was entitled to a commission. Mr. 
Reber said he unquestionably was. Then, when the question arose as 
to whether or not he might not be entitled to a commission, in talking 
to Mr. Stevens, the firct time I ever talked to Mr. Stevens about this, 
after—there was some question as to whether he was entitled to a 
commission—I said, “Bob, lean over backwards and don’t give him a 
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commission unless you are sure he is e ntitled to it, unless you are sure 
he is justified in getting that commission. 

And Mr. Schine was present, Mr. Cohn was present, and I may 
have, by that conversation, have done a grave injustice to Mr. Schine. 

I don’t know. He may have gotten a commission if I hadn’t urged 
the Secretary to be 10 times certain before this young man got a 
commission. 

Mr. Jenkins. And all the time, your chief counsel was talking the 
other way ? 

Senator McCarrny. No. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say no to that? 

Senator McCarruy. Right. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, Senator, you will say that all during that time 
you were investigating subversives in the Army, weren’t you? 

Senator McCarruy. Right. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you say that the Secretary did not want that 
done? 

Senator McCarrnuy. Right. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say the Secretary is truthful and is honest. 
I think we got that in the record pretty ciearly in the very beginning. 
That essentially and inherently. 

Senator McCarruy. The charges filed in the Secretary’s name were 
completely untruthful, completely dishonest, completely fraudulent. 

Mr. Jenkins. And the Secret: ry of the Army testified here pos 1- 
tively and definitely under oath, Senator McCarthy, that in addition 
to 65 telephone calls by members of your staff, urging special dis- 
pensation for Dave Schine, and 19 personal contacts, that the United 
States Senator from Wisconsin asked him on at least one occasion for 
a commission for this boy. You heard that, didn’t you? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins, you have some Soa Fo ses in 
your question. You say the 65 phone calls were urging, I believe, 
special consideration. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Let’s delete that from my question. Senator, you 
heard the Secretary of the Army who you have described as essentially 
honest and truthful, say that on one occasion you asked him for a com- 
mission for Dave Schine. Did you not, Senator? 

Senator McCarrny. That is not true. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right, that is not true. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me answer about the 65 phone calls. May 
I say, Mr. Jenkins, that I was surprised when I found there were only 
65 phone calls to Dave Schine down at Fort Dix. Any number of 
times during the day, when we were drafting the interim reports, the 
three reports on the information program, upon which Dave did more 
work than anyone, any number of times a question would come up 
about whether a certain witness should be called, whether he had fur- 
ther information, whether certain information was correct or incor- 
rect, and I would tell the staff, “Get in touch with Dave. He is the 
man who did all of the interviewing.” When I found they only had 
called him 65 times, I was very much surprised. I thought there 
would have been very many more calls, and, Mr. Jenkins, let’s make it 
clear, those calls were not asking, and there is no testimony that they 
were asking, for any consideration. Those calls were to get informa- 
tion from the young man who more than anyone else was responsible 
for the exposure of communism, Communist books, and the proposed 
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waste of $18 million in the information program. And when we were 
writing those reports, I had to be 10 times sure that everything was 
correct, because I knew that every comma, every period, would be 
jumped on. So when I heard that only 65 phone calls had been made, 
may I say I was surprised. I thought that many more phone calls 
would have been made to Mr. Schine. 

Senator Munpt. It being past the hour of 3:30, we will take our 
customary seventh-inning stretch. We will have a 5-minute recess. 

(Brief recess. ) 

senator Munpr. The committee will come back to order, please. 
We will resume, and I presume we are reconvening in the presence of 
primarily the same audience who were here wnen we recessed. If 
not, I want to remind you of our committee rules against interruptions 
by the audience in the form of audible manifest: tions e xpressing your 
approval or disapproval. They are forbidden, and the uniformed 
members of the Capitol Police and the plain-clothes people in the 
audience have the instructions to remove from the room immediately 
anyone violating the rule. 

In order that we may have an executive session this afternoon, be- 
fore two of our members who have to be absent tomorrow leave oe, 
we are going to recess a little early, Counsel, along about 4:30, or 
4:40, sometime around there, anytime you come to some convenient 
terminating point, or some conve nient point in your cross-examination. 

We have as our witness Senator Joe Me ‘Carthy and he is in the 
process of being cross-examined by our Chief Counsel, Mr. Jenkins. 

You may proc eed. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Senator McCarthy, some time during the course of 
the day, at which time you made reference to Mr. Schine, did or not 
you make a statement that Mr. Schine had served in Korea or had 
been in Korea? I want to clear that matter up. Some questions 
have been asked me about it. 

Senator McCarrny. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was that, Senator? I did not get it, I confess, 

Senator McCarruy. It was not during the Korean war. It was 
before the Korean war. He had the—I don’t know quite how you 
describe it—the assimilated rank of lieutenant in the Army Transport 
Service and he spent some time in Korea. But it was not during the 
Korean war. 

Mr. Jenxins. I take it, Senator, that there is no claim that he 
was a member or the Armed Forces at that time? His status was 
that of a civilian, was it not? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins, I frankly don’t know. I have 
asked some of my 

Mr. Jenkins. Would you consult with your Chief Counsel in order 
to clarify that matter ? 

Senator McCarrny. I have already consulted with people in the 
Pentagon and I have asked them how he could be a lieutenant and 
be a civilian. They say “Well, he was not a civilian, he was a lieuten- 
ant. He was inthe Army Transport Service.” 

I frankly don’t know how you would describe his situation. We 
have some Army officers here. They might be able to give me some 
help on that, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Jenkins. His first actual military service, Senator, was on No 
vember 3, wasn’t it, as far as you know ? 
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Senator McCarrny. I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Jenkins. And he had served prior thereto in what is called 
the Army Transport, but as a civilian employee? And was not in 
Korea as a soldier ? 

Senator McCarruy. I think that you could say a civilian, although 
they gave him the rank, what they call assimilated rank, of lieutenant. 
Just what that means, I frankly don’t know. But he was not in 
combat. He never has been in combat. The first time that he has 
been a full-fledged member of the Armed Forces was on December 3, 
whatever date he was drafted. 

Mr. Jenkins. And, Senator, he never at any time had a commission 
from the United States Army as a lieutenant in the Army Transport ? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins—— 

Mr. Jenkins. As far a you know, that is your understanding 
about it, isn’t it, Senator? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins, I don’t know what this sort of 
two-way commission is. I want to be very clear that he was not 
in combat, it was not an Army commission. It is what they call 
an assimiliated commission in the Army Transport. Beyond that 
I can tell you nothing about it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, let us pass, if you will, to the events of 
October 20 at Fort Monmouth. You remember the occurrences of 
that day, do you not? 

Senator McCarrny. I do. 

Mr. Jenkins. You recall that you and the Secretary and a United 
States Senator and a United States Congressman entered a highly 
secret laboratory at that installation on that occasion ? 

Senator McCarruy. Right. 

Mr. Jenkins. You recall that your chief counsel, Mr. Cohn, was 
not given admittance to that installation on that occasion, do you 
not? 

Senator McCarruy. Right. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, you know that your chief counsel became 
very highly incensed and belligerent on th: at occasion, do you not? 

Senator McCarruy. I wouldn’t describe it as highly incensed and 
belligerent. He was extremely irritated to think that he had been 
invited down to ins pect the radar laboratories, he was the chief counsel 
of the committee investigating the laboratories, and then he was not 
allowed to go into the lab. 

Mr. Jenxrns. But for whatever reason, whether justified or not, 
Mr. Cohn became incensed on that occasion? He became angry, didn’t 
he? You heard Mr. Cohn testify to that on the witness stand, didn’t 
you, Senator? 

Senator McCarruy. I would describe it as thoroughly irritated and 
disgusted. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And he was so mad he didn’t remember what he 
said. 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t think 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t think he said that? 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t know what he said. I am describing 
what I saw. I saw Mr. Rainville, Senator Dirksen’s administrative 
assistant, Mr. Jones, who is Senator Potter’s administrative assistant, 
and Mr. Cohn, all of whom had been invited down there to inspect the 
laboratories, barred from the laboratories, and I think they were all 
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rritated. I would describe Roy Cohn as being disgusted and irritated 
with the procedure. 

Mr. Jenkins. But, Senator, you never did hear of either Mr. Jones 
or Mr. Rainville making any threat against the Army, did you, on 
that occasion, regardless of the degree of their irritation, if any? 

Senator McCarruy. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is true, isn’t it? 

Senator McCartuy. No; I didn’t hear any. 

Mr. Jenkins. You didn’t hear any. You were on the inside of the 
‘ boratory ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Right 

Mr. Jenxrns. And you personally did not hear the words of Mr. 
Cohn on that oceasion. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Senator McCarrnuy. I heard his words before I went in. 

Mr. Jenkins. What were they, Senator ? 

Senator McCarruy. They were to the effect that he hoped that 
someday he might have the same right of inspecting the laboratory 
that the Communists had; that they had Communists inside the labs, 
and he hoped maybe the chief counsel for a committee that was in- 
vited down there to inspect them might be able to get inside, or words 
to that effect. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn does have a high, quick temper, doesn’t he? 
That is the fact —— it. Quick to anger? M: iybe quic ‘k to get back 
in a good humor, but he is somewhat inflammable, isn’t he, Senator ? 

Senator McCarrny. Well, I have very seldom seem him display 
any great temper. I have seen him get irritated at times. I think 
he is just a normal young man. He is very brilliant. I don’t think 
that he has a hotter temper than anyone else. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, he is a strong-willed young man, isn’t he? 
Let’s just appraise him properly, and I don’t mean to be critical. 

Senator McCarruy. I wouldn’t say very—— 

Mr. Jenxrns. He is known—— 

Senator McCarruy. I wouldn’t say very strong; no. 

Mr. Jenkins. But he is a strong-willed young man and sometimes, 
as a matter of fact, Senator, seeks to and maybe does superimpose his 
will upon that of Senator McCarthy, doesn’t he? That is the truth 
about it, isn’t it? 

Senator McCarrny. I have a chief counsel and chief of staff, and 
we discuss things very freely, and sometimes it is true that they con- 
vince me that a certain course of action, which they believe should be 
followed, should be followed. I don’t find any superimposing of their 
will upon mine. I am open-minded. I have a very, very competent 
staff, and any one of them can come up and convince me, or rather, 
try to convince me, of the importance of a certain investigation. 
Sometimes I agree; sometimes I disagree. 

Mr. Jenkins. On October 20, as of October 20 and for weeks prior 
thereto, months prior thereto, your committee had been investigating 
subversives in the United States Army, had you not, Senator ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you were in full progress as of that date, Octo- 
ber 20% 

Senator McCarrny. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenxtns. This young man, chief counsel for the Senator as 
chairman of this Investigating Committee, allegedly, by the sworn 
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testimony of Colonel BeLieu and perhaps others, there at Fort Mon- 
mouth when the Secretary of the Army, Robert Stevens, was there, a 
man whom you describe as being fundamentally and essentially honest, 
and a man of character and integrity, when denied admission to that 
secret laboratory, in a fit of anger cried out there for all to hear, 
“This is war.” 

Senator McCartuy. No; that is 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, I am not asking you whether you heard it 
or not. 

Senator McCarruy. No; it is incorrect to say “a fit of anger.” I 
have never seen Mr. Cohn in any fit of anger. I have seen himn— 

Mr. Jenkins. Never in a fit of anger, Senator ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. I have seen him thoroughly irritated, thor- 
oughly disgusted with a situation. “A fit of anger” indicates that 
you would be not using your best judgment. I don’t think Mr. Cohn 
ever lets his emotions run away with him to the point where his good 
commonsense does not prevail. 

Mr. Jenkins. If he were so angered or irritated or upset that he 
testified here on the witness stand that he would neither admit nor 
deny the testimony of Colonel BeLieu about his making a declaration 
of war on Secretary Stevens and the Army, then Senator, wouldn’t you 
say that he was at least to eres extent beside himself in a fit of rage? 

Senator McCarrny. No. . up until Truman only the Congress could 
declare war. I don’t thinl An Cohn could. No. 2, I think that Mr. 
Cohn has been very, very generous with the other witnesses who have 
appeared in not pos itively putting them ina position where they might 
be guilty of perjury, as noticed where he and a number of his friends 
are present and only one of the opposition, he still refuses to put any- 
one in a position of being indicted for perjury unless he is completely 
positive. 

I assume that at this late date it is impossible to know what was 
said but I am sure if it was “declare war,” I am sure if Roy said it 
obviously it had to be said in jest. 

Mr. JENKINS. Senator I am not talking about the things included 
in that answer. I am talking about the situation here on October 20 
when the McCarthy committee was doing a thing that you say the 
Secretary and his counsel didn’t want you to do, to wit, investigate 
subversives in the Army, when you say Mr. Adams came around with a 
release that you were to give to the press in which you stated that 
you were quitting that work ; my question is whether or not under those 
circumstances if your chief counsel while angered or while irritated, to 
use your word, said in the words of this Colonel BeLieu, “this is it.”— 
Tam reading from 3554 of the record—*this is war with the Army.” 

Senator McCarthy, if he said it, do you now publicly repudi: ite 
it or do you adopt and ratify it and approve it? I think it is a fair 
question. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Jenkins, I don’t believe he said it. There 
is no war between the McCarthy committee and the Army. I have 
iveciensdes respect for our Armed Forces. I think 99-plus percent 
are great Americans. All we are doing is trying to get out the few 
rotten apples. 

May I say, Mr. Jenkins, if there is a declaration of war, then I would 
suggest that someone tell us what witness we called that we should not 
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have called, what situation we exposed that we should not have ex- 
posed, what Communist who was called before the committee who 
should not have been called before the committee. You see, we hear 
all of this talk about a declaration of war, undue influence. Up to 
this point there is no one who can give us the name of any individual 
or describe a situation which was not properly handled by the com- 
mittee. The force of the investigation, Mr. Jenkins, didn’t change 
one iota from before Monmouth until after. 

Mr. Jenxrins. I know. But, Senator, I do respectfully say to you, 

ir, that you have not answered my question, and I will ask it again. 

Senator McCarrnuy. O. K. 

Mr. Jenkins. It is my understanding that Mr. Cohn, if I remember 
his testimony correctly, would neither admit nor deny the testimony 
of Colonel DeLieu, the burden of his testimony being that he was 
angered or upset or irritated, and that frankly he didn’t remember. 
And here are the words of this young man, with this war record, with 
these battle scars, “This is war with the Army” words from the lips 
of your chief counsel there on that occasion that were conveyed to 
this good man, as you have described him, the Secretary of the Army. 

Now, Senator McCarthy, if Mr. Cohn did, while angered or irritated, 
make that threat, “This is war with the Army,” would you regard that, 
Senator, as proper conduct on the part of your chief counsel on that 
occasion, and under those circumstances ¢ 

Now, you can answer that, Senator, “yes” or “no” and explain. 
Would you or not? Is it proper conduct under those circumstances 
for this young man, in his position as your chief counsel, with this 
investigation going on, and in a fit of anger or temper or while irri- 
tated, say there, “This is war with the Army.” Now Senator, is that 
in your openion improper conduct? ‘Then you can explain, Senator. 
I think we are entitled to a “yes” or “no” answer to that. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Shlen that is like asking me, “Have you 
quit beating your wife?” 

Mr. Jenkins. I don’tagree with you. Idon’tagree with you. You 
know the circumstances and you know them well. 

Senator McCarruy. I know the testimony of Mr. Cohn was that 
he didn’t recall anything like that. He didn’t think he said any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Jenkins. But he didn’t deny it, and wouldn’t deny it. 

Senator McCarruy. He was very generous in not calling the young 
man who made that statement a perjurer, and I was very happy to 
see him do that. I don’t think he made that statement, No.1. No. 2, 
there is no war between this committee and anyone except Com- 
munists and those guilty of graft and corruption. 

Mr. Jenkins. Granted. But if I—I will ask it again—if under 
the circumstances the things that had preceded October 20, your 
chief counsel, while the United States Senator from Wisconsin was 
there, no doubt within a few feet of him, said, while angered, “This 
is war with the Army,” I ask you, Senator, and I think we are entitled 
to a yes or no answer, whether or not you regard that as proper or 
improper—whether you regard that as proper conduct on the part 
of Mr. Cohn. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Jenkins, I will not speculate on something 
which is not a fact and tell you whether it is proper or improper. 
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Mr. Cohn, as far as I know, never made that statement. I was there. 
I didn’t hear him make any such statement. Mr. Cohn has never 
acted as though he felt he was at war with the Army. Mr. Cohn, I 
think, has treated every individual in the military with the utmost 
consideration. We have only gone after those guilty of subversion, 
communism, dishonesty. This question of whether or not we have 
declared war on the Army, Mr. Jenkins, I think is just a great waste 
of time. 

Let me say this, Mr. Jenkins, and I have tremendous respect for 
you as counsel, I think you have done an almost impossible job here 
of keeping this thing on a fairly even keel. 

May I say, Mr. Jenkins, the charge here is that Mr. Cohn, McCarthy, 
and Carr used improper influence to try and get special consideration 
for Dave Schine, which, of course, has been proven untrue. What 
was said when Mr. Rainville, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Cohn were excluded 
from the radar laboratories, which they were invited to visit, as far 
as I am concerned, has nothing to do with this case. I will not 
speculate on something that I know is untrue. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, let me ask the question this way, a hypo- 
thetical question: Assuming, whether it is true or whether it isn’t 
true, assuming that you were at Fort Monmouth on October 20 under 
the circumstances described ; assuming that the relationship between 
you and Mr. Adams had been as has been testified ; assuming that your 
chief counsel was denied admission to a place where you and another 
Senator and a Congressman were allowed to go with the Secretary 
of the Army; assume the chief counsel became angered or incensed 
or irritated over it: that at that time the chief counsel was conducting 
an investigation of subversives in the Army, that John Adams was 
trying to stop or that they claimed didn’t exist, and that it was hurt- 
ing the morale of the Army, and that this young man there within 
a few feet of the man for whom he was working, to wit, a United 
States Senator, made that statement publicly, in the presence of many 
people, “This is war with the Army,” I will ask you again, Senator, 
whether or not, assuming that those facts exist, whether they do or 
not—now, you know what a hypothetical question is; you are a 
lawyer—assuming that they exist, would you say, Senator McCarthy, 
that th: at was proper conduct on the part of the chief counsel on that 
occasion ? 

Senator McCarrny. So there is no doubt in your mind, so we can 
end this, let me say this, Mr. Jenkins, if I had been invited down as Mr. 
Cohn had been, to waste a day, a excluded from the laboratories 
that Communists were working in, I would have used language, I 
think, much, much stronger ‘aan any described here. And I don’t 
care what he said, I don’t care what he said at that time, it was a 
gross insult, it was complete incompetence, it was unheard of, to in- 
vite Senator Dirksen’s administrative assistant, Senator Jones’ ad- 
ministrative assistant, I mean Senator Potter’s administrative 
assistant, my chief counsel, down to visit those laboratories and then 
tell them that they could not go into them. 

Now, I don’t know what language he used. I didn’t hear him say 
he declared war on the Army. I feel sure he did not. He has indi- 
cated he didn’t. But no matter what language he used, no matter how 
strong it was, I would say it was too weak for the occasion. 

46620°—54—pt. 61——_5 
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Mr. Jenkins. So vou ratify and ap prove any y language that Mr. 


Cohn might have used on that oceasion at Fort Monmouth on October 
20, is that what we understand ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t ratify or approve anything, Mr. Jen- 
kins. I say you had a fantastic situation, and if those people who 


were barred from the laboratories after being invited down there were 
irritated and used strong language, I think it is not a subject for a 
enatorial investigation. 

Mr. Jenkins. Suppose that he said, Senator, on that occasion, in 
addition to the things that I have incorporated in my hypothetical 
question, that “I have been cleared for classified information. I have 
access to FBI files when I want them. You are doing this just to 
embarrass me. We will investigate the heck out of you.” 

Senator, weren't those rather fighting words and threatening words, 

Mr. Cohn did use them ? 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Jenkins, I will not speculate on any words 
that might have been usec. 

Mr. Jenkins. But if he did use them, you say, as I understand 
Ser mater, that you regard them as too mild under the circumstances? 

enator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins, the investigation had nothing 
te vn with his being barred from the plant. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, I didn’t am you that question. 

Senator McCarruy. That is all I can tell you. 

Mr. Jenkins. Whether they do or do not might — 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins, I will not speculate, I will not 
ratify, I will not talk about, I will not speculate on any language 
used b Vy those people who were barred from the pli int- 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ever—— 

Senator McCartruy. Period. 

Mr. Jenkins. I understand you put a period to that answer. 

Did you ever at any time reprimand Mr. Cohn for anything he 
might have said or done on that occasion at Fort Monmouth ? 

Senator McCarruy. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Never called him on the carpet ? 

Senator McCarruy. No, sir: I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. Never criticized him ? 

Senator McCarruy. I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. You heard all about it, didn’t you, Senator. You 
knew all about it before the day ended ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I talked to him about it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir, and others told you what he said ? 

Senator McCarruy. No. He told me he had made no such state- 
ment. Mr. Rainville and Mr. Jones said no such statement had been 
nade. 

Mr. Jenkrns. Senator, when you went to wash your hands during 
or just before the lunch period, Mr. Adams and Mr. Cohn were there, 
and both of them followed vou into the washroom, did they not ? 

Senator McCarruy. That is right 

Mr. Jenkins. And Mr. Cohn told you then—— 

Senator McCarruy. I think—— 

Mr. Jenkins, Not to make that press release, didn’t he ? 

Senator McCarruy. I think I asked Mr. Adams and Mr. Cohn to 

me in with me, 
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Mr. Jenkins. Senator, I will ask you if it isn’t a fact that that very 
incident and Mr. Cohn’s outburst on that occasion were responsible 
for your refusing to make the press release that you and John Adams 
had discussed ? 

Senator McCarruy. Oh, no, Mr. Jenkins, definitely. 

Mr. Jenkins. It had nothing to do with it 7 

Senator McCarruy. Definitely not. Mr. Jenkins, may I explain. 
The mimeographed sheet showed that I was telling—I don’t have it 
here—what I saw at Fort Monmouth before I went there. It indi- 
cated I was calling off an investigation. I have made it clear over 
and over and over that ] would not eall off the investigation. No. l. 

No. 2, 1 pointed out to Mr. Adams, and I think he agreed with me, 
I am not sure, that it would look rather silly if we put out a mimeo- 
graphed release showing that I told what I had seen before I had 
gotten te fort Monmouth. 

We had a very friendly discussion, the three of us. I told Mr 
Adams that I was very much impressed by the cooperation that 
General Lawton was giving, and that there was much in this press 
release that I could d 
graphed release. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, did you hear the Secretary of the Army 
apologize to Mr. Cohn on that occasion ¢ 

Senator McCartruy. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you learn that day that the Secretary actually 
did that in the presence of approximately 25 people? Didn't you 
hear that, Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t think I learned that day. I think on 
the way back, Roy or someone told me that he had apologized, 

Mr. Jenkins. That he had apolog zed 2 

Senator McCartiy. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. The Secretary, old enough to be this young man’s 
father, Senator, was guilty ot nothing there that, as far as you could 
see, called for an apology on the part of a man in that high position to 
your chief counsel, washe? Ifso, what was it? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Jenkins, in fairness to the Secretary, I 
think—I didn’t hear it personally—I think it was more of an explana- 
tion. He had failed to get the clearance for the people who were 
invited down to Fort Monmouth or someone had failed. I think he 
was very much embarrassed by that. by the fact that two Senators’ 
administrative assistants were barred from the plant after being in- 
vited down, and that Mr. Cohn was. Somebody called it an apology. 
As it was recited to me, I would call it more an explanation, that he 
was embarrassed by it, that he felt the situation should never have 
occurred, and that he hoped that the whole thing would be forgotten 
about, as it was. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, he was patently disturbed over the conduct 
and the words of your chief counsel, wasn't he ? 

Senator McCarruy. No, I think he was more disturbed, Mr. Jen- 
kins, over the situation. He and I talked about it inside the labora- 
tory. He said that he was, quoting him, “caught between the devil 
and the deep,” that someone failed to get clearance for all those who 
were brought down. He thought maybe he made the w rong decision, 
that he should have allowed them to come in because, after all, there 
was nothing of any really top secret nature that he saw. 


iscuss, but I wouldn't hand out any mimeo- 
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Mr. Jenkins. So what happened was that the Secretary of the 
Army, who re: ally made, as he called it, a spot decision there as to who 
would have clearance in this highly sensitive plant, excluded your 
chief counsel: ad your chief counsel, while eeitehed did make some 
statements if this voung man, Colonel BeLieu, is to be believed, and 
which I say, Senator. were not denied by Mr. Cohn, to the effect that 
it was war, war on the Army; that he had clearance; that he had 
access to FBI files, that they would investigate the heck out of the 
Army. 

Senator, as I understand it, the situation was that for what the 
Secretary had done or omitted to do, to wit, allow Mr. Cohn to go 
in that p slant, he publicly and in a ge ‘ntlemanly and humble way either 
explained or, to use Mr. Adams’ words, apologized and to this good 
day, Senator McCarthy, neither you nor Mr. Cohn nor any member 
of your staff has ever said one word to the Secret: iry of the Army 
indicating your regret for that outburst and display of temper. That 
is the sum and substance of the occurrence of October 20, isn’t it? 

Senator McCarruy. No. The sum and substance, Mr. Jenkins, is 
that as far as I know the Secretary explained that there was an over- 
sight on the part of someone, that he regretted it very muc *h, that he 
hoped it would be forgotten, and I think it was forgotten by Mr. 
Cohn, by Mr. Rainville, by Mr. Jones and every one concerned. 

It was a matter, Mr. Jenkins, in my opinion, of no importance at 
all. It was a case of a mistake having been made, an oversight, an 
explanation, some irritation, and once the explanation was made, I 
think that ever y one just dropped it. 

Senator Munpr. It being past the hour of 4:30, we having an exe- 
cutive committee meeting, the Chair would lke to say that the com- 
mittee, Senator McCarthy and his associates, Mr. Welch and Mr. St. 
Clair, and the staff of the committee will reassemble in room 357, in 
5 minutes. 

We stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., the following day, Friday, June 11, 1954.) 


SPECIAL SENATE INVESTIGATION ON CHARGES AND 
COUNTERCHARGES INVOLVING: SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY ROBERT T. STEVENS, JOHN G. ADAMS, H. STRUVE 
HENSEL AND SENATOR JOE MeCARTHY, ROY M. COHN, 
AND FRANCIS P. CARR 


(On June 10, 1954, the Special Subcommittee on Investigations held 
an executive session. On the same date the record of this executive 
session was made public, and follows below :) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 4:55 p. m., in room 357, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Karl E. Mundt, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senator Karl E Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; Sen- 
ator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; Senator Charles 
E. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. Dworshak, Re- 
publican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClell: an, Democrat, Arkansas; 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel to the subcommittee; 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant 
counsel; and Sol Horowitz, assistant counsel. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Francis P. Carr, executive director 
of the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel for the Army; 
and James D, St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will come to order. The chair 
would like to express the hope, now that we have time enough to do this 
in sort of a leisurely way, that we all stay kind of calm and dispas- 
sionate and easy-going and see if we can’t consult together as brothers 
and Senators about the picture that lies ahead, in ‘the hope that we 
can agree, I hope unanimously, but if not unanimously, that we can 
agree on something, and I know nothing about any suggestions that 
have come up, on some kind of program for concluding the hearings 
on an equitable basis and terminating them. I think we are all con- 
fronted, however, with the same problems. We have important com- 
mittee work to do. There is a lot of work in the Senate. There are 
important matters from our own States demanding our attention. 
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We are committed to concluding this job on a basis that is fair, that 
Is equl tab le, and that, above all, will leave all of the principals in 
this argument in a position where they can say that they have had 
the witnesses that they need in order completely or adequately to 
prese nt or to defend thei “1r position. 

That is all the Chair has to say to begin with, except to inquire 
of Mr. Jenkins whether any besides Mr. Welch and Senator Mundt 
have communicated with him in writing concerning witnesses that, 
as far as they are concerned, they feel should be called in order to 
meet the criteria which have just been enunciated by the Chair. 

Mr. Jenkins. Nobody has, Mr. Chairman, communicated with me 
in writing, with the exception of the letter of Mr. Weleh—— 

Senator Munor. If they are short, I suggest you read those two 
letters. They are brief. It may be that other members will want 
to comment. 

Mr. Jenkins. Reading one from the chairman, June 9, 1954, ad- 
dressed to me: 

Dear Ray: Insofar as I am concerned, I am ready to conclude our current 
hearings just as soon as we have fully heard whatever witnesses the remaining 
principals to this dispute insist upon having called in order that their side of 
the controversy is adequately presented or defended. 

I have no special witnesses of my own to propose beyond those whom the 
principals feel it js essential to fairness and justice to call. 

My personal feeling is that our committee should not unnecessarily prolong 
these hearings by insisting on calling witnesses not demanded by the principals 
in the dispute and not essential to the shedding of additional light on the basic 
issues which are in controversy before us. 

Cordially yours, 
Karri E. Munpt, Chairman, 

Then, on June 10, 1954, a letter addressed to the Chairman: 

Dear SENATOR MUNDT? 

And it is a letter from Mr. Welch. 

This letter is in response to your request that each side name the additional 
witnesses which it feels should be called. The Army has consistently taken the 
position that the case cannot be fully tried without the appearance of the prin- 
cipals. When Mr. Carr testifies, he will complete the list of those who were 
originally principals. If the hearings continue beyond the area of the original 
principals, the Army would doubtless wish to call a substantial number of 
additional witnesses. Unless and until the decision for a more extended hearing 
is reached, there is, as I view it, no point in listing those witnesses now. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. N. Wetcon, Special Counsel. 

Those are the only two written communications I have received, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dirksen. We had some similar discussion at the last ex- 
ecutive session of this committee, and if memory serves me correctly, 
Mr. Welch indic: = at that time that if he had Mr. Cohn, Mr. Me- 
Carthy, and Mr. Carr that would exhaust the list in which the Army 
was presently noes That is one consideration that has been 
in my mind for some time. 

The second is that whether I will or no, the end of the fiscal year 
rapidly approaching. I shall have to absent myself from the com- 
mittee a substantial portion of the next week, if this should run into 
next week, because I can no longer delay starting hearings on the 
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District of Columbia appropriations bill. It is the rule that that work 
must be completed and the bills gotten out of conference and down 
to the White House in time for signature before the fiscal year closes, 
which is the 30th day of June. 

One personal consideration enters into it. I broke a bridge in 
what dental facilities I have left, and I have been trying for weeks 
to get to a dentist and I have found it impossible to do so. I am 
stacked up with work, up to my ears. As you have observed from 
my various absences from the committee, I have to shuttie between 
what we are doing and the Judiciary Committee, which finds it so 
difficult to make a quorum. And Senator McClellan is a member 
of that committee. 1 went there yesterday afternoon and I think 
we favorably reported over 60 bills. I try to keep a weather eye on 
appropriations and particularly on the markups where I have a par- 
ticular interest. 

I was on the Subcommittee on State, Justice, and Commerce, so |] 
got to sit in on the hearings in part. They had to mark up this 
morning on the armed services bill which involves roughly about 
$2914 billion.. ‘Those are no easy tasks, and there are responsibilities 
that one must pursue. And so, whether | like it or not, I become 
then a creature of a circumstance that impells me to search my own 
soul in the hope that I can contrive alone or by association some prac- 
tical formula whereby we can ultimately bring this to an end. 

I might add one other observation, and that is I think we have 
pretty well gotten the blood out of the turnip. It becomes highly 
repetitious from here on. So on the basis of those considerations, 
Mr. Chairman, I have penciled out a proposal—— 

Senator Munpr. Would the Senator yield? I would appreciate it 
as chairman if, before anybody proposes any motions, we could sort 
of discuss this around the table and see if we can bring about a meeting 
of minds. If you are thinking of making a motion, I would like to 
call on our ranking Democratic member, Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCietian. I would like to hear from the other prin- 
cipals first. 

Senator Dirksen. It was suggested at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
for only one reason, and that is that this may serve as the nucleus 
for such thinking. 

Senator Munpr. Why do you not just read the suggestion without 
making a motion, because I am hopeful that we can have a meeting 
of minds. 

Senator Dirxsen. I had in mind that we find a definite terminal 
date. I am not at all sure that that is practical. And so I have 
modified my earlier reflection somewhat, and this is the ultimate 
result: Mr. Dirksen moves that the public hearings of this com- 
mittee shall be concluded after the completion of the examination and 
cross-examination of Mr. Cohn, Mr. Carr, and Senator McCarthy. 

That is the first part of the motion. 

Secondly, that the testimony of any other witnesses who may be 
summoned with the approval of a majority of the subcommittee shall 
be taken by sworn deposition and made a part of the record, and that 
such deposition shall be submitted on or before June 19, 1954. 

And the third part of this motion, Mr. Chairman, is that: Any 
unfinished business of the subcommittee shall be disposed in executive 
session. 
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So it is there now, gentlemen, for your consideration. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McClellan, you say before making any 
comments you would like to hear as to the other principals ¢ 

Senator McCrietian. I would like to know what the principals’ 
positions are. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy or Mr. Cohn ? 

Senator McCarrny. Just off the record. 

Senator Munpr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Munpr. Back on the record. 

The Chair will try to summarize—go ahead. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I will abide by anything the 
committee decides to do. 

Senator Munpr. Good. 

Senator McClellan 

Senator McCiettan. Well, Mr. Chairman, from my viewpoint there 
are four more essential witnesses to this controversy. I don’t know 
how many more. But as a minimum, and in order to expedite the 
hearings and to conclude them, I would suggest four witnesses, includ- 
ing the further cross-examination of the witness now on the stand. 

Senator McCarrny. Will you speak a little louder? 

Senator McCret.an. I will suggest four witnesses in addition to 
the cross-examination of the witnesses now on the stand and the con- 
cluding of cross-examination of Mr. Cohn. I think Mr. Carr is a 
necessary witness. I think Mr. Schine is a necessary witness. And I 
do not think we can leave this thing as it is with respect to General 
Lawton without him testifying. 

I heard part if not all of his testimony in executive session. I think 
I know if it is reaffirmed in open session who it will probably favor. 
And I think it is important and necessary corroborating testimony. 
And then I will insist that Mr. Clifford be called, whose name was 
mentioned, referred to over and over, and one of the principals urged 
his calling. Those are the four. When their testimony is concluded, 
so far as I know now, I would have no other witness in mind. I do 
not think you should absolutely shut the door to other witnesses. No 
one knows what might develop. But I again say to you frankly, and 
I believe I am sincere in it, that I am just as anxious to get this job 
done and get through with as anyone else. 

Now I have made my statement based upon a little experience as a 
lawyer, based on my services here in the Senate, and my knowledge, or 
slight knowledge, at least, of public opinion and what I think the 
public would expect. 

Therefore, I do think that since this question of motive and who 
inspired this, that the other, since Mr. Clifford has been mentioned, 
and charged with inspiring, I think it would be unfair to him not to 
give him the opportunity to testify. 

I think Joe is absolutely right, if he feels that his charges against 
him, that he did inspire it, are true, he has a right to have him, and 
[ don’t think this committee should deny him that right. But I think 
— four are the minimum. 

» far as I know now, without absolutely precluding myself or 
any "oles x member of the committee, if some development arises that 
would indicate another, by a majority vote of the committee they 
could be called. If a majority votes not to, that is the majority rule. 
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Senator Munpr. That would be adding only three more, John. We 
have agreed to McCarthy, Cohn, and Carr, and you suggested adding 
Schine, Lawton, and Clifford, to bring it to six. 

Senator McCiettan. What? 

Senator Munpt. You suggest adding only three more. 

Senator Jackson. Three in addition to Carr. 

Senator McCretxian. That is all. I said the four I considered 
material. You are all agreed on them. I was just making my state- 
ment in full. 

Senator Munpr. Now if we may get to Mr. Welch, because of his 
letter, whethe rr if we were to add those, would that be interpreted by 
you as ope ning the doors to the point where you might say you have 
a substantial number of additional witnesses ? 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, I had that feeling as I wrote the letter to you, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Well, you heard what Senator McClellan said, so 
I was wondering whether you would, if that were done, feel that that 
meant you had to have a substantial number of witnesses. 

Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. May I merely supplement in a small way what 
Senator McClellan has just said. It has been understood that all 
the principals would be heard. Mr. Schine, in effect, has been deemed 
almost to be a principal. He at least is the major subject matter of 
this controversy. I don’t know under what kind of reasoning you 
could conclude these hearines without calling him. 

Secondly, Mr. Clifford, in the last 3 or 4 days, and this afternoon 
in particular, has been, for all practical purposes, made a principal 
to this controversy, based on the testimony this afternoon. His name 
was mentioned, I ‘think, 6 times in 30 minutes. 

Then, thirdly, General Lawton has been brought into this contro- 
versy time and time again. There have been some serious charges 
evolved around General Lawton. 

In view of that fact, Mr. Chairman, again I think he is the subject 
matter in that area of controversy, and I think in fairness to General 
Lawton and to the American public who have listened to all this, I 
don’t see how we can avoid ealling him. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, you will agree that we on our side have tried 
to cut down our questioning to a minimum. I, for one, want to co- 
operate with the Chair in every way possible to bring these hearings 
to an early conclusion. I might say that, going over the record. and 
trying in sort of a half-way, lawyer-like manner, I came up with a 
list, I think all of us did, on our side, of about 12 or 13 names. We 
deliberately pared them down to three, in addition to Mr. Carr. We 
did that in an effort to balance all of the problems involved in this 
controversy. We are all aware of the urgency of legislative business. 
However, we cannot use that problem, that difficulty, as the basic means 
of terminating these hearings. I do think we can reach a reasonable 
balance and exclude people that we find that we can, in justice, elimi- 
nate, much in the same way, Mr. Chairman, that we try, all of us try, 
I think, to cut out questions that just merely are repetitive or add to 
supplement that which has already been done. 

It is in the spirit of trying to reach an early and a just conclusion 
that I think these three additional names in addition to Mr. Carr are 
absolutely indispensable to a just conclusion of this long hearing. 

Senator Porrrer. Mr. Chairman? 
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Senator Munpr. May the Chair if he may, ask Mr. Welch, again: 
I saw him conferring with Mr. St. Clair. We can all discuss this more 
intelligently with the additional three names, and I think there is 
good reason, I may say, why each of them might be entitled to be called, 
but I am worried lest we le ad from one to too many. Mr. Welch’s 
letter implied to me that if he went beyond McCarthy, Cohn, and Carr, 
it was conceivable that we might pick names, and I can well appreciate 
it, that would want to lead him to call a great many more witnesses. 
I wouldn’t assume, Mr. Welch, that calling Mr. Schine would particu- 
~y ly mean any additional witnesses one way or the other. But would 

, that would lead him to want to call : ‘at Many more witnesses. 
man who has had his name anishanl: i a ieee deal, and if I were 
Schine, I think I would want to be called, as far as that is concerned. 

What is your opinion of that? 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, I can only say that if he were called, there is some 
testimony in executive session in respect to him and his activities 
which would naturally lead to calling or could lead to calling some 
other witnesses. 

And now that I am—— 

Senator Munpr. How about General Lawton ? 

Mr. Wencu. General Lawton, I think, is the most difficult name, 
because it seems to me that would open up so wide an area. The con- 
versation here would lead me to think that the testimony in n respect to 
Lawton would be to this effect: He cooperated with McC arthy and 
therefore was discriminated against and we would need to show that 
that discrimination, that charge, is not correct. So that would open 
up what seems to me a somewhat painfully wide field. 

As to Clark Clifford, for all I know that would, I think, be a single 
vitness, for all I know. And Mr. Carr doesn’t seem to me to open 
up any field of additional witnesses. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you very much. 

Now Senator Potter. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question: 

Mr. Clifford’s name has been mentioned during this hearing. I 
have no knowledge that Mr. Clifford has asked to appear. Has he 
asked to appear as a witness? I think if he has asked, I think he 
should be a witness. 

Senator Munpr. He has not asked the Chair. I don’t know about 
the counsel. 

Mr. Jenxrns. He has not asked me. 

Senator Jackson. The serious part of this thing is that I think the 
record will disclose, in the testimony this afternoon, that Clark 
Clifford is alleged to be one of the individuals who conspired to write 
upt hese charges, and so he is no longer just an incidental name that is 
brought in. We have had a tremendous number of names and it is 
only because of the statements that have been made in public or now 
in the record that really almost, for all practical purposes, as I see it, 
makes hima pr ine ip: al to this econtrove rsy. 

Senator Porrer. I would just as soon have Clifford testify, but I 
wonder if he has requested to appear. If we want to open it up because 
a person has been mentioned, we would bring in many more than we 
would care to have. As I understand, General Lawton has testified 
in executive session, I am wondering if it is possible to have that 
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executive session made public. I do realize by doing that you cut 
off the cross-examination of General Lawton. I don’t know whether 
that is desirable. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. I will call on Senator Dirksen in a moment. 

You have read, by now, the executive testimony of General Lawton? 

Mr. Wetcn. I have not. I have had it described to me riding in 
an automobile. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Welch, it is available to you in my office. 

Mr. Wetcu. Colonel Murray has a copy of it in his possession, or 
has read it or something. 

Senator Munpr. May I say, Mr. Welch, that in substance your 
assumption was correct, it does pretty well corroborate what you have 
heard in open testimony. The question I wanted to raise with you 
was whether or not you felt under the Dirksen formula of filing deposi- 
tions in reply thereto, which would become part of the printed record 
and the publie record—whether that would suffice or whether you felt 
if he were to be called he should be subjected to cross-examination and 
the regular long, laborious routine that we go through with any wit- 
ness who appears before us. 

Mr. Wetcu. Would you wait one moment? 

Senator Munpr. Surely. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Chairman, as I understand your latest remarks 
in respect to General Lawton, they are to the effect that a deposition 
could be introduced or a statement in executive session of some sort 
if we desire to do so after his current examination introduced in evi- 
dence. That would seem to me to be much swifter than any other 
method, and would tend to compress what would look to me like a 
pretty big and somewhat difficult field. So it seems to me Lawton 
could be handled that way. 

Senator Munpr. Could Schine be handled that way ? 

Mr. Wetcn. oa perhaps so. I don’t understand that Schine has 
been examined. 

Senator Munpr. No, he has not. 

Mr. We cu. I am not sure I quite understand Senator Dirksen’s 
motion, but in any event, because of its three layers and because I am 
tired, as I often am at this time of day, my own view of the case is 
that the evidence is being addressed to eight gentlemen who are in 
this room. 

Senator McCarrny. Will you speak a little louder, Mr. Welch? 

Mr. Wetcu. The evidence is being addressed to 8 Senators in this 
room, and I have the view that after we have the witnesses that we 
now have in mind, not many converts are apt to be made among the 8. 

As to the country, which I suppose has a stake in the hearing, God 
knows they have seen as much of Mr. Welch as it seems to me to be 
good for them, and I suppose as much of anyone else. It has become, 
I suppose, a kind of a cliff-hanger affair on the radio that people 
would love to see continued forever. But there comes a point at 
which all litigation has to end. 

My own view is that if we conclude with the witness we have now, 
which I think will not be a a witness, either under the rest of 
your cross or our cross, plus Mr. Carr, who I think will, again, not 
be a long witness, we could find ourselves, if we exclude this other 
area in what I heard Mr. Jenkins describe as the tw ilight of the case. 
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There will have to be some work done, as I say in submitting the 
additional evidence in executive session, but I think my position is 
clear. 

Senator Porrer. Do you think any new facts would be brought out 
by these other witnesses ? 

Mr. Wetcu. I will put it a little differently. I suppose some new 
facts would be brought out, but the way I put it, I didn’t think many 
converts on the committee or not many in the country would be made 
by any additional new facts. ; 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I want to be a little responsive 


» Senator Jackson about the mentio ng of names in this contro- 
versy. The mention of a name once or 50 times does not make a person 


a principal in any sense. We are dealing here with formal charges 
n which the principals have been on notice. The President’s name 
has been mentioned perhaps a hundred times or 50 times in these 
veeks, but it doesn’t make him a principal. The Attorney General’s 
name has been mentioned, but that doesn’t make him a principal. 
And while Mr. Clifford’s name has been mentioned, that certainly 
doesn’t make him a principal. 

Now, coupled with that, the mere mention of a name does not amend 
the « omplaint that is before us in any sense. I cannot see it from any 
other standpoint. Now, that is the first answer I make. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, there is no formal request on this com- 
mittee from Mr. Lawton that I know of; there is no formal request 
on the part of Mr. Clifford to appear. And I doubt whether there 
is upon us the onus of taking cognizance of anybody’s name that may 
be mentioned unless, by telegram or letter or telephone or by personal 
emissary. he feels that he has to come before the committee, be sworn. 
and testify. And there is no showing that there is anything material 
about the mentioning of Mr. Clifford’s name. 

I wouldn’t have the slightest notion in what respect he may have 
figured. Obviously, I prefer not to dignify the mentioning of a 


name by making him a witness, thinking that fairness requires him. 


Names are so freely bandied about, even on the Senate floor. But 
I don’t know that that particularly includes a person as a principal 
ol vitness to a controversy. 


a Vv { 
The third point I would make, Mr. Chairman, is that all this could 
be handled by deposition. I have no pride as to how it shall be defined 
in the motion. All sides ean prepare interrogatories that they may 
want to address to the individual in question. ‘They will be made 
part of the record without delay. They will be available to the 
press and to the public, even as all other transcripts are made avail- 
able, so that the public certainly w ill lose nothing. 

And finally, I think Mr. Welch puts his finger on the very sensitive 
consideration that is before us, because if you enlarge the domain 
beyond the three witnesses that we have been discussing, one leads 
to another, and there is no telling how many will be called, no telling 
what is suggested in the course of succeeding testimony. I may find 
it necessary to be thinking up witnesses that, in my very humble 
judgment, might have testimony that is competent or relevant or ma- 
terial to the issue. 
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But it seems to me that we have belabored it over and over and 
over again until the repetition is becoming thoroughly weary. 

And I make this one other suggestion, Mr. Chairman. It is not 
only Mr. Welch who is becoming weary, and I think somewhat 
fatigued, because there is an attritious force about living under the 
lights week after week, and the examination and cross-examination 
and the degree of alertness that seems to be required on everybody's 
part, and that becomes something of a fatiguing experience, particu- 
larly when it is coupled with other work that must be done. I think 
every consideration is on the side of limitation to the three witnesses 
that I mentioned in the motion, take the rest of the testimony by depo- 
sition if a majority of the subcommittee feels that something material 
and relevant can be contributed; and finally, whatever unfinished 
business there is—and that would not necessarily be testimony, but 
perhaps discussions or anything else that comes up—can be done in 
executive session. 

I think this is practical. I think it is feasible. I think it serves 
every useful and constructive purpose that we may have in mind. 
All the facts will have been ascertained for such judgment as we must 
make. 

And I so earnestly hope that we can now agree upon this limitation, 
because if this door is open, Mr. Chairman, I am not at all certain in 
my own mind that another 2 or 3 weeks may not go by as other names 
may be suggested from time to time. 

Mr. Weicu. Mr. Chairman, could I add one word ? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. And then we will hear Senator Symington, 
and then Senator Dworshak. Mr. Welch? 

Mr. Wevcn. This is a little sadly, and that is this: I think everyone 
here will recognize the name of Fred Fisher. Mr. Jenkins was good 
enough to say publicly today that if he wished to appear openly be- 
fore this committee, 1 think he went so far as to say that he would 
try to see to it that the opportunity is given. 

I don’t trust my judgment in that case, but I would like to have 
it open to have Fred Fisher submit an affidavit or a statement of some 
kind to this committee, if he desired, in executive session. Whether 
or not you will ever see fit to deal with it, do not know. But I would 
like to reserve that right. 

I might add that if we opened up the door of witnesses, he seems 
to me to have the right to be heard above and beyond almost any man 
whose name I have heard mentioned in this room. I do not propose 
to make that decision on his behalf, but I say that he strikes me as a 
man who could conceivably become a witness. 

Senator Dirksen. before we go further, Mr. Chairman, let me 
include this one thought for any discussion. It is not so imperative, 
in my judgment, that the last proviso in this motion be kept in the 
motion, namely, that any unfinished business of the subcommittee shall 
be disposed of in executive session, because if the first two provisions 
are in the motion and are adopted, the rest of it, it does seem to me, 
takes care of itself, and I certainly am not anxious to offend propriety 
or good taste or any feeling that this is an effort to get 1t behind 
closed doors. 

I think we have gone as far as we dare go. Before too long, we 
shall run into an anticlimax situation under which the public will 
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run out on everybody on this committee, before we get through. We 
have about reached the straining point, I think. 

But | just say that this is an earnest endeavor without any political 
motive, because from that standpoint it is important. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symirneron. Mr. Chairman, I view some of these matters 
with intense personal distress. I did what I thought was my duty. 
I have said nothing in this meeting until now, and I would like to 
tell the committee a couple of the thoughts that are running through 
my mind, 

Senator Styles Bridges and I were going to Europe. I was leav- 
ing on Saturday, February 20, for New York to have an evening with 
my children and their wives, and the next day with my grandchildren. 
And on Thursday, as I have reconstructed it, the 18th, Mr. Stevens, 
Secretary Stevens, and General Ridgway, came to my office to see me, 
at which time the general problem of this committee came up. 

On Friday, I believe in the office of Senator McClellan. I saw Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Adams, and I believe they came down to my office 

ith me afte or we left Senator MeClellan’s office. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Stevens was extremely upset about the now 
well-known so-called Zwicker hearing. This was, to the best of my 
knowledge, Friday the 19th. 

After listening to him talk, I said, in effect—and I have previously 
told the committee that 1 knew him fairly well, having been with him 
n college, he was two classes ahead of me, and having seen him several 
imes as a member of the Armed Services Committee, and I had had 
inch with him at least once—I told him that the next day I was 
eaving for Europe, through New York, and that I thought what he 
needed was a good lawyer. I tried to get him a fellow on the Re 
publican side of the aisle, as | remember it, Bill Rogers, who I had 
met first many years ago as chief counsel for this committee under 
Senator Ferguson, and who I had cause to admire as a result of the 
way he handled an investigation with respect to the Air Force. He 
was not available, and therefore I suggested, to my now great per- 

nal regret, my friend and my personal lawyer, Mr. Clifford. 

"T hose two met and talked. It was agreed between Mi Stevens and 
me, as I understood it, that everything would be done to prevent fur- 
ther hearings with respect to General Zwicker or the Army until I 
returned to this country in 12 to 14 days, as I think Styles and I had 
ylanned it, beeause I wanted to be in on the hearings. 

I only had one side of the story, but it worried me a very great deal 
from the standpoint of the security of the country. I tried to get hold 
of the chairman of this committee, and he was not available. He was 
not intown. That was the way it was left and, so far as I knew, that 
was all I was going to hear about it. 

The next day, Saturday, which was the day that I was leaving for 
Europe through New York, Mr, Stevens called me, highly agitated, 
because he himself, he said, had been subpenaed by the chairman of 
the committee. I talked with him and told him the best thing he 
could do, in my opinion, as to follow the advice of Mr. Clifford, with 
whom I take full responsibility for puting him in touch. 

And then we had, Mr. Stevens and I, two or three talks that day, and 
it was my understanding that he was going to do anything and every- 
thing not to have any further Army hearings until T got back. 


t 
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The next day, from New York, I picked up the papers and, to my 
astonishment, I found that the papers said that Mr. Stevens was ask 
ing to testify. 

So I called him up and said, “What is going on here?” in effect. “I 
thought we understood each other. I thought you were going to try 
to prevent testifying or, anybody from the Army, including yourself, 
until 1 got back.” 

It is my recollection that he said, “That is right, and the story is 
wrong.” 

I said, “O. K.,” and left for Europe, never realizing that these 
hearings would start, never having the remotest idea there would be 
anything like this. 

When I was in Europe, the now famous “chicken dinner” story, 
“chicken luncheon” story, broke. I came back here and never com- 
municated, to the best of my recollection and knowledge, in anyway 
whatever with Bob Stevens. However, there began to be stories 
around, shortly after I got back. I think I was back in 12 or 13 days. 
And I do believe that Mr. Stevens sent me a wire explaining his posi- 
tion, and that I replied to that wire. 

Mr. Welch, to be sure of that, I would like to have those wires put in 
as a matter of record. 

He wired me while I was abroad, and I answered it. When 1 got 
back in March, the story about the Schine report was “all over town,” 
and so I called him up and asked him to give me a copy. And for 
some reason he was evasive about it, and he said he would call me back. 
He never did. I never have been in touch with him in anyway, directly 
or indirectly, since that telephone call of March 8, except, of course, 
in these hearings. 

Now, to the best of my knowledge, I wanted to tell the committee the 
facts as I remember them, because, on my honor, they are correct. 
Accusations have been made in public that there was some form of a 
conspiracy, an effort to hurt the Republican Party, which I have been 
and am quite closely associated with, although I am a Democrat, and 
that there was conniving between Clark Clifford and me to destroy, 
perhaps, my friend Mr. Stevens, or in any case to make this a political 
move. 

I want to pledge to my colleagues, some of whom I believe know me 
better than others, that nothing could have been farther from my 
thought. I was a member of the Armed Services Committee. Some- 
where in my mind, and I am going to check it, is some information 
that has to do with this committee’s operations that came up in the 
Armed Services Committee, with Mr. Wilson testifying with Mr. 
Hensel, because at that time there was agitation for these hearings to 
go in to the Armed Services Committee. I didn’t particularly care. 
Senator McClellan felt very definitely it should stay before this com- 
mittee, and he is my senior colleague and I respect his opinion. 

Now, those are the facts with respect to any possible collusion with 
respect to the situation. 

As to Mr. Clifford’s relationship with Mr. Stevens—which I estab- 
lished literally the day before I went abroad, I said “Bob, you need 
a good lawyer,” and tried to get him first a good Republican lawyer 
and couldn’t. That relationship would have to be asked of Mr. Clif- 
ford. But I believe that Mr. Clifford, who is my friend and who I 
regret getting into this matter—it has given him unfavorable pub- 
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licity—is a man who would come up here and tell the truth. Because 
of the serious charges, in effect, charges that have been made against 
him, it would be absolutely unthinkable, to me, that this committee 
didn’t give him a chance to tell whatever the facts are. 

I have another feeling about it which is sort of theoretical, but 
it is the way my mind runs, always has, and I hope always will, and 
that is that you shouldn’t arbitr: arily stop getting the truth, regard- 
less of the problem that this is vetting to me—It isa very grave prob 
lem with me now, but you just can’t arbitrarily stop, before the 
American people, before you get to the truth of the situation. ‘There 
fore, I am opposed to any arbitrary stopping of - witnesses unles 


there is complete agreement and the truth has been arrived at. 

And also, I have taken a position with the sees of mex State and in 
the press that I thought we should not have executive sessions. I think 
executive sessions are misleading. People will talk from "e m. They 
are misunderstood. People would never know, for example, that we 


didn’t eall Mr. Schine or, rather, even if we did, in abialiion session, 
they would never know what Mr. Schine said. And Mr. Schine, to my 
mind, is a very important person in these hearings. 

Now finally, without injecting any politics in it, because it isn’t 
a political matter with me, if the hearings stop now it would look 
as if two people in the Democratic party attempted to do something 

hat had sort of a cheap aspect to it, when, as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee I received into my oflice the Secretary of the 
Army and did my best to guide him. He was bitter in his complaints 


about the other committee I was serving on, namely, this Government 
Operations Committee. 

You Republicans, and I say this with gre: a you are happier 
than you were. I read in the paper that vou re 1 party the other 
night, and I saw pictures of happiness. There was the Secretary of 


Defense, Mr. Wilson, with the chairman of this committee, Senator 
Mundt, and one of the principals, Senator McCarthy, and there was 
a picture taken, and you were all very happy. 

The only part of the article—well, as a matter of fact—I think 
that the article also stated that our esteemed counsel who was wise 
enough and foresighted enough to bring a Democrat up with him, 
vhom I have grown to admire a good deal, Mr. Prewitt—I also 
noticed that Mr. Jenkins was at that party. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is a mistake. I was not there. I know you 
read that in the papers. 

Senator Symineron. I am very happy to know that. The article 
put your name in the story. I am very happy to be corrected. 

Mr. Jenkins. Neither Tom, nor Charley, nor I were there. 

Senator Symineron. You know I wouldn’t say it unless I had seen 
it in the paper. 

Mr. Jenxins. I am sure of it. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Jenkins. 

However, and I am nearly finished and I thank our gracious chair- 
man for letting me talk, if we stop here the record would ~ that a 
person who was only trying to help me in a problem since I had to 
leave promptly to go abroad, had connnived to hurt, in my opinion, 
the United States. 

I just can’t accept the idea that this committee would be so cruel 
as to prevent him from having an opportunity to state his position. 
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Now, in addition to that, I understand that General Lawton’s testi- 
mony, and it has never been offered to me and I have never seen it, 
favors Senator McCarthy’s position. I think in the interest of the 
country and the country’s interest in this situation, that testimony 
should go in. 

If I may say, I think that to leave Mr. Schine out of this situation 
would make us all look a little silly. I am opposed to executive 
sessions. I am sorry to have taken so much time in expressing my 
position, but there it is, and if it has been badly put, at least it is 
completely sincere. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair ask, then, if you will go along with 
John’s list of three ? 

As I understand it, you would be tempted to conclude with John’s 
list of three additional ones—of Schine, Lawton, and Clifford? 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would say this, I don’t think 
at this time we should arbitrarily state the witnesses that we are going 
to hear. I believe Mr. Welch’s point is very well taken, that if we 
have the testimony of a man like Mr. Schine, and we have somebody 
who will say that testimony is wrong, then it is the duty of this com- 
mittee, in open session, to hear the other testimony. Nobody is more 
fed up with these hearings than I am, but I just don’t think that you 
can cut the hearings off. I would like to see them finished as soon 
as possible, but I don’t like to see them ended, just arbitrarily ended. 

I will say that 1 will vote right now for Mr. Carr—I beg your 
pardon. Mr. Lawton, General Lawton, Mr. Schine and I think 
Mr. Clifford ought to be heard. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Porrer. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Symineron. I will be very glad to yield to my friend, 
Senator Potter. 

Senator Porrer. What if Mr. Clifford submitted to the committee 
a deposition as to his activity? My point is this: Here you bring a 
man in who hasn’t asked to appear. I agree with you that his story 
should be told—his activity should be—— 

Senator Symineron. Will the Senator yield to me just a minute? 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Clifford has asked me to tell the committee 
that he is entirely available at any time the committee would like to 
have him. 

Senator Jackson. Just on this one point, I think it is important, 
Senator McCarthy as a principal has requested that Mr. Clifford be 
called as a witness. I think that is the record. I believe under all 
the circumstances, in view of the fact that this afternoon it is alleged 
in the testimony that he is probably one of those who conspired 
make these charges, I don’t see how the committee can avoid it when 
those things come up. 

Senator Symrneton. If I may proceed on that, I am happy that 
Senator Jackson made that point. I never suggested, nor do I believe 
Mr. Clifford did, although he should be asked, in any way, at any time, 
that any charges should be made against this committee. 

I believe the last conversation I had with Mr. Stevens, which is the 
last time I have ever been in touch with him directly or indirectly, 
proves conclusively that there wasn’t the remotest idea in my mind that 
there were going to be any Army charges published. 
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I will go further than that. I would guess that it proves there 
wasn’t any idea in his mind that there were going to be any charges 
that were going to be made before this committee. 

Senator Porrer. I think one of the things we have to keep in 
mind—— 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would like to call on Senator Dworshak, 
but go ahead, Senator Potter. 

Senator Porrrr. I think one of the things we have to keep in mind 
is the purpose of this investigation in the first place. ‘That is to ascer- 
tain the facts relative to this controversy. We can go far afield. I 
could well imagine, for example, that it might be logical as a result of 
General Lawton’s testimony to bring in his aide, Captain Corr, and 
possibly other people then would be involved. I believe we would 
end up after the conclusion of General Lawton with 3 or 4 more 
witnesses. It is a little bit like pregnancy, one day your child has to 
be born. And I think the time for the birth is at the conclusion of the 
three witnesses mentioned. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsnax. Mr. Chairman, I have very little comment to 
offer. I think that the subcommittee has become the hostage of the 
public which thinks that we are putting on a first-class TV spectacle, 
and we have reached the point where the public is completely unaware 
of the fact that eight Senators and others, but eight Senators pri- 
marily have other duties to discharge. I have taken widespread 
criticism because from the first I thought it was our very specific duty 


to hear the charges and the countercharges and try to reach some 
reasonable decision considerit go those specific charges and counter- 
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Il have been trying to get a target date, but every time we propose 
it, all of these newspaper editors who one day cuss us vigorously 
because we are trying to hold some control and restraint over the 
procedure in the hearing, the following day condemn us because we 
are try ing to do somet hing else. 

There is inconsistency all the time. They want a short hearing, but 
they want all of the witnesses called in. 

Well, it is difficult to satisfy these critics, these editorial and radio 
critics. Ithink the public has a right to listen in, but not indefinitely. 
I think we ought to have a target date. I believe that maybe we have 
to call ina few more witnesses. If we don't there will be inplications 
and charges that will be hard to refute. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we can have in mind some kind 
of a target date, but have a mutual understanding among ourselves 
that if we call a witness we won't keep him on the stand for a day 

rvYors day s, that we ought to try to be reasonable and develop 
the facts. We have not done that. I don’t want to be critical of 

vbody connected with the hearing. I think Mr. Jenkins has done 
a fine job. The counsel cooperated and all that. I mean for the 
other parties. 

But I think we have reached a point where we are all dragging 
anchor and we are not serving any good purpose. a 

I am certainly anxious to get a target date and release this man- 
power for other important work. How to attain that without offend- 


ing the sensitive public, I don’t know. But 1 think we ought to try 
to do something now. We should have done it prior to this time. 

Senator Munpr. I doubt if we could have done it, prior to this 
time, because at least I have held, as you know, that until the princi- 
pals could agree, it would not be proper to try to arrive at any point 
of conclusions We have now reached a point where the principals 
at least are in pretty good agreement as to how to end them. So 
it becomes committee business in consultation with the principals as 
to how we are going to get it ended. 

When we started this, we must all have faced the fact that we must 
end it some day. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Chairman, we have other duties to dis- 
charge that they do not know about. They think this is our sole 
responsibility and that we could run on indefinitely. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, let me ask a question. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. If you summon Clark Clifford to testify and he 
has only said according to Senator Symington that he is available 
but he has not demanded that he appear, how can you logically avoid 
recalling Secretary Stevens? It goes to the heart of that matter. 

Mr. Welch, is that correct ? 

Mr. Wevcu. Well, it seems to me a possibility. But something 
more scary to me on durability than that is Lawton. That seems 
to me to open up so big a field. 

Senator Dirksen. We will take them one at a time. 

Stu, getting back for a moment to what you say about Clark, that 
he is available but has not demanded to come—— 

Senator Symrneron. Karl just reminded me of something I would 
add that Jim Carey be called with respect to the charges made against 
me yesterday. 

Senator Dirksen. How could you avoid calling Stevens back to 
the stand ? 

Senator Symineron. I do not care about that. Stevens is not my 
problem. My friend is my problem, whom I got into this because I 
was leaving for Europe and wanted to get some advice. 

Senator Munpr. On the Carey problem, I looked at the record and 
found that nobody made any derogatory statements about Carey at 
all. You brought his name in in a very complimentary way. You 
did not make an accusation. 

Senator Symineton. No, but the statement was made that I did 
one of the most awful things I ever heard of in my life, which was 
to have some kind of a deal with a labor leader whereby I gave him 
money in order not to give the people that I was working with a raise. 
It is an incredible story and it is totally and completely false. There 
is not a grain of truth in it. Therefore, I would like to have the man 
who knew this whole labor situation as president of the national 
union, who was my old friend, I would like to have him clear the 
record on that. 

Senator Munopr. The difficulty, when you get into that kind of hear- 
ing, and I appreciate your point of view, is you get into something 
pretty anologous to the Hensel thing. Now, Carey sent me a wire 
and said he demanded the right to ‘be heard as his name has been 
used. I thought maybe I misunderstood and I went back and read 
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the record. The re was nothing of a derogatory nature said about 
— y, granted it was about you. But there was nothing derogatory 
bout Carey at all. 

If we are going to open it up to everybody whose name has been 
mentioned in a laudatory fashion or derogatory fashion, boys and 
girls, we are going to commemorate Christmas in the committee room. 

Senator Syminectron. I worked in some plants where Carey’s union 
had them organized. Carey, putting it mildly, is anti-Communist. 
When I first went to Missouri the guy who ran the show in Missouri 
and adjoining States was known as the head of the Communist Pa rty 
in that part of the country. So there is nothing that I did of any 
character but what was done with the full approval of Carey. In 
fact, | told Jim that I would not even go with that company unless 
he would watch it and underwrite every labor move, which he agreed 
to do. We had a meeting to that end before I even joined up with 
the company. 

The charge is a very serious charge. It would badly hurt me if I 
went back in private business. I think that I have the right to have 
one of the great labor leaders of the country clear my name. 

senator Mu NDT. Senator Dirksen ? 

nator Dirksen. bres Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Welch is abso- 
lutely correct. If you bring in Lawton, then you have to bring in 
Corr. And, Mr. Welch, you have to go further The predecessor of 
Mr. Lawton at Monmouth was General Reic iocathinctaes as I recall. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sit 

Senator Dirksen. His name has been en a half-dozen times. 
: do not see how you can escape calling Reichelderfer. And maybe 

ther names will be mentioned. If you ¢ ‘eall C lifford, you have to call 

Stevens. I do not see how you can avoid it, and m: iybe you have to 

call Adams ag: in, and then we are full tilt on the cirele fer va second 
time, pre ‘isely where we started 6 weeks ago. And as I say, the men- 
tion of a name does not confer a right upon anybody nor a duty upon 
the committee to have them appear. But the door is open for all of 
th m. 

Senator Munpr. Nor does the charge mean that you have evidence 
against somebody. 

Senator Dirxsen. Does the committee agree that there must be 
something in the record oo Lawton? Get a sworn statement from 
him. Interrogatories can be addressed to him just like you do to a 
commissioner In a Feder: al court. That would be true of Clifford. 
That would be true of Carey. When you go beyond where we have 
gone here at the present time, then the door is opened and then there 
i3 the vista of weeks ahead. 

Senator Porrer. And another month. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair add to that that if we all approach 
this in a cooperative spirit we can end it, as I would hope it could 
be ended, by a unanimous agreement or mutual consent. I am still 
hopeful maybe we can write one committee report—maybe we will 
not have to have a majority and minority report. I would like to 
take a whack, at least, to trying to write a committee report. But 
in all events, if we do not approach it in a cooperative spirit, it goes 
on and on and on until some time somebody has to do something 
arbitrarily. I have held out all the way through on that angle. As 
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you fellows know when we had a big issue a long time ago, I voted 
with the Democrats, right out in the open, because I do not think 
it is fair to close this shop up until all of the principals say they have 
had a fair chance to present their witnesses and defend themselves. 
That has been my position all the way through. 

If Joe Welch were to sit there today and give me a list of 15 wit- 
nesses, I would say, “I don’t like Joe Welch’s judgment, but that is it, 
and if he is going back to Boston and say this committee is unfair 
because we wouldn’t hear them, I will order a ton of coal for winter 
and we will stay.” 

But I do think everybody around the table has been very reasonable 
and cooperative, and we are not very far apart. 

Senator Dworsnax. I think we should have unanimous action. 
Heretofore, everybody on the outside, regardless of whether they 
represented one party or the other has been trying to put a partisan 
flavor on this, and trying to inject politics into this whole subject and 
our conclusions. I think it would be very good if we could arrive 
at some mutual understanding that would completely reject any 
partisan approach and try to be realistic and fair and equitable and 
fair in this matter. 

Senator Munpr. I think so, Henry. Last Sunday the issue was 
pretty hot. I was the only one in town. Some people said this is 
getting pretty partisan. I said there was some on both sides, of course. 
But I said I do not know of a single congressional committee that has 
met as consecutively as we have with as little partisanship. I am 
surprised there has not been more. I quite agree, it does not do any- 
body any good to line up 4 to 3 on thé questions in issue. If we can, 
by cooperation, giving and taking a little bit, we should try to arrive 
ata formula, based on the major premise that this is what the dis- 
putants want to have happen. 

Senator Dirksen. I am watching the clock. Senator Dworshak has 
to leave and before he does, I think Ray Jenkins ought to say some- 
thing about this before he leaves. 

Senator McCietian. May I interject one thing now, if you are 
really trying to get an agreement and keep it unanimous. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I unfortunately have to go. 
Iam overdue. The young man here will speak forme. O. K? 

Senator McCLetian. I want to make one suggestion. 

Senator Munpr. I wish you could stand by about 10 minutes more, 
if you can. 

Senator Dirksen. Roy is here. 

Senator McCuienxian. I have General Lawton’s name on this list. 
T do not want to unduly extend these hearings. If Senator McCarthy 
and Mr. Welch are satisfied not to have him, then if we can reach a 
unanimous agreement here, I will eliminate him. I personally think 
that it is a pretty bad mess to not get his testimony in. I think his 
testimony as I heard it and inter preted it is inclined to favor Senator 
McCarthy’s position. I have not any ax to grind, whatever the score is 
1 wanted to get it in. I have stated that position over and over again. 
If the prine ipals are satisfied, however, to drop that one, as between 
themselves, because that is an issue betwe een them as I see it, primarily, 
then I will eliminate him from the motion that I intend to make. But 
I cannot agree on the other two. 

Senator Porrer. If I could just—— 
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Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy, if you have to go, would you 
like to make a statement # 

Senator McCietian. I said about General Lawton, if you and Mr. 
Welch agree that the general’s testimony was not important. to either 
side of you, I would eliminate him from those that I would suggest. 
But I thought I said here, if you were not listening, I thought his 
testimony was inclined favorably to you, and I had no ax to grind 
except to get the truth. 

Senator McCarrny. May I say, John, I think his testimony would 
be very favorable to us. I am willing to abide by whatever the com- 
mittee does. If the deposition proposition were not in here, I would 
be opposed to the motion. In other words, if you are just to end with 
Carr and McCarthy. But as long as the committee can decide, I 
understand Stu Symington wants a deposition from Carey, if Jack- 
son wants a deposition from Mr. “X,” if Mr. Welch wants depositions 
from other people, and the committee will vote to put them in, good. 

If we had nothing else to do, there is nothing 1 would like better 
than just to run this thing out to the bitter end. But we have an 
awful lot of work. I have a lot of investigations to go into. I will 
abide with whatever the committee does. 

Let me say this: If the witnesses go beyond the ones suggested by 
Senator Dirksen, and Mr. Welch, I would want then the right to sug- 
gest additional witnesses. I do not want to open up a hassle now 
about Clark Clifford. I hope you and I have had our last say on 
that, Stu. But if Clifford comes in, then there are additional wit- 


hesses, 





Senator Jackson. That is at your request. 

Senator Symrneron. Don’t you want Clifford to have a chance to 
clear his name? 

Let us talk, Roy? 

Mr. Conn. I didn’t say a word, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me say this. 

Senator Symineron. Don’t you want him to—— 

Senator McCarrny. Let me say, Stu, and I have to go; let me say 
that I would like to have both Clark Clifford and Stu Symington on 
the stand and others. I would like to have Lawton; I would like to 
have Carr; I would like to have Dave Schine. I could name perhaps 
offhand 15 witnesses I would like to have. They would call for an- 
other 15, I assume. I do not want to be responsible for prolonging 
this and holding up the work of the Senate. Therefore, even though 
I think some witnesses might be important—let’s put it this way: I 
vill abide by any decision the committee makes except if additional 
witnesses are called besides those suggested by Mr. Welch, Mr. Dirk- 
en, and Mr. Jenkins, then I would want the right to call other 
witnesses, 

Senator Munpr. I would interpret that to mean you have no objec- 
tion to this deposition proposal but you might want to suggest some 
depositions from people that you have in mind? 

Senator Dirksen. They have to be passed on by a majority of the 
subcommittee. ; 

Senator McCarrny. If you may say this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) itr aM 

Senator Munpr. Back on the record. 


a 
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I think we should hear from Ray Jenkins. Iam sorry I didn’t call 
on him sooner. 

Counsel Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, first 
of all I want to make it perfectly clear that the members of my staff 
and I want more than anything else that we can think of to get home. 
That is natural. It may be called selfish. But we came up here to 
serve the committee to the best of our ability. We have done the best 
job, I think, that we could. 

We came in with our heads up, intend to walk out with our heads 
up, and intend to do the best job within our power, realizing that we 
have not and cannot please everybody. 

I don’t want to say anything to influence any member of the com- 
mittee to take any action to shorten these hearings, but I do want to 
say this: 

[ am an American citizen, I am a Republican, but I do hope and 
I believe, am conscious of this, deep down, that my loyalty and fidelity 
to my country supersedes that of my loyalty to my party, and I think 
for the good of the country the hearings should be terminated as 
quickly as possible. 

That is based on reactions that I get from many people on whose 
judgment I rely. From the President of the United States, to whom 
I have never talked, of course, with whom I have had no communica- 
tion directly or indirectly, but I do read the papers occasionally. 
He expressed the hope - the desire that all the principals in this 
case would be heard and the hearings then terminated as quickly 
as possible. And when Mr. Carr shall have testified, then all of the 
substantial principals have been heard. 

Senator Symrneron. Will the counsel yield to me right there? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Symrneron. Just for one observation. The record will 
close by showing that the reason for these charges might well have 
been a conspiracy between a Senator and a former member of this 
Government, who has been out of Government for over 4 years. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, I haven’t finished. I was going to put 
a “but.” 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Chairman, I have to catch a plane. I 
would appreciate it if you would yield, Mr. Jenkins. 

T will leave my proxy with the chairman to vote any way he wants. 

Senator Munpr. Wait a minute. We have to rule on proxies, so 
before the Chair accepts that responsibility he wants to get unani- 
mous consent from his colleagues. 

Senator McCrietxan. Personally, I waive it. 

Senator Jackson. I hereby agree that the Chair shall vote your 
proxy, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsnak. I have a plane reservation. 

Senator Munpr. That is unanimously approved, and the Chair 
will do it. 

Good luck, Senator Dworshak. 

Mr. Wetcn. Mr. Chairman, may I raise one inquiry? I may have 
misunderstood Senator Dirksen, but I thought he said something to 
the effect that anyone wishing to introduce a deposition could do so 
only upon majority vote of the committee. 

Senator Dirksen. That is in the motion, Mr. Welch. 
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Mr. Weicu. That puzzles me a little. On the Lawton situation, 
for example, either we ought to leave the whole story out or it ought 
to be opened without a majority vote to submit contra depositions. 

Senator Dirksen. If there was an agreement here, certainly it 
would never be violated, and the committee would be dutybound, it 
seems to me, to reject it. 

Mr. Coun. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Munpr. Back on the record. 

Mr. Jenkins. And I feel—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Back off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Munor. Back on the record. 

Mr. Jenxins. Frankly, I don’t know where I left off. 

(The re porter read from his notes as requested. ) 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Chairman, and me ne of the committee, 
I feel very strongly that when Mr. Carr has testified after Senator 
McCarthy has concluded his testimony, and the further cross- 
examination of Mr. Cohn is concluded, substantially the facts will 
have been developed and aired before the public. 1 feel ver y strongly 
that these hearings should be concluded for the good of this country 
at the earliest possible moment. The names of a few additional wit- 
nesses have been suggested. I have talked to General Lawton. I 
have talked to Mr. Schine. I have not talked to Mr. Clark Clifford. 
I am bound to know generally the range of Mr. Clifford’s knowledge. 
I think that Senator Symington is entitled to have Mr. Clifford’s evi- 
dence in, that the committee is entitled to have Mr. Schine’s evidence 
in as well as that of General Lawton if it is so desired, though I want 
to state to this committee in no uncertain terms that in my opinion 
the knowledge of General Lawton and of Mr. Schine will not ma- 
terially affect the final result of this controvery insofar as the facts 
are concerned. I feel, gentlemen, rather strongly that after Mr. Carr 
has testified, on the assumption, of course, that Senator McCarthy is 
concluded and Mr. Cohn is concluded, the statements, the evidence of 
the three gentlemen named as well as any additional ones who may be 
suggested can be taken by deposition, to use Senator Dirksen’s ex- 
pression, or in executive session, and made public, and that their 
testimony can be as thoroughly explored in an executive session as it 
could be openly in an open session; that by that means, and by follow- 
ing that formula, no possible injustice can be done to any of the par- 
ties in interest in this case. We are all human. I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that formula would enable us to reach the ends of justice 
without cutting off or precluding the introduction of the testimony 
of any material witnéss, and would very materially shorten these hear- 
ings and enable us no doubt to conclude these hearings at some date 
next week. 

I think I finished, Senators. I am assuming that those hearings, 
Mr. Chairman, that those hearings taken in executive session will be 
made available to the newspapers immediately after they are trans- 
cribed. 

Senator Symrnoton. I think there are two things about it, now, 
as I see it: One thought bears directly on what you ‘said, 

Take my friend, Mr. Clifford, whom I am responsible for getting 
into this, and take full responsibility. We indict him before 10 mil- 
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lion people on television. You acquit him in a bulky Senate report. 
I don’t see it. 

Another point is, how about Surine? 

Mr. Jenkins. What about him? 

Senator Symincton. We agreed we were going to call him. It is 
on the record. What do we do about him ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Are you now submitting his name? 

Senator Syminctron. Yes, sir, I think he should be ealled, too. 

Mr. Comn. I think that should not be done in Senator McCarthy’s 
absence. I think, with all respect, Senator Symington knows how 
deeply Senator McCarthy feels about a smear job which some people 
have suggested is being attempted on someone who has no possible 
connection with this case in any way. I am not equipped to defend 
Mr. Surine here. Senator McCarthy feels very deeply. I would 
respectfully ask Senator Symington to bring that up in Senator 
McCarthy’s presence. 

Senator Symrineron. Mr. Cohn, I would be glad to do that. I for- 
got about Mr. Carey. It is pretty late. It is 6:30. I forgot about 
Mr. Surine. 

So far as any smear job is concerned, the remotest thing from my 
mind is any smear job on Mr. Surine. We went right up to the 
picture and then we stopped. 

I might add, off the reeord—— 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Munpr. Back on the record. 

Mr. Jenkins ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, I have always been on the record. I 
just can sum it up by saying this: That after we have concluded with 
the testimony of Mr. Carr, I believe that the formula for bringing 
these hearings to some reasonable end within a reasonable length of 
time is to take the remaining proof of witnesses who know of any 
facts that shed light on the issues, in executive session, and make that 
public. And that, Mr. C hairman, sums up my views about it. At 
some time or other we have to adopt that formula, even though some 
individual on the committee may feel that by so doing his rights have 
been trespassed upon. 

I wish that it was possible to go on and hear them all in open hear- 
ings. But as has been said, Senator, when you bring on a certain 
witness, that causes you to call on others. 

Senator Porrer. I am sorry, I was telephoning during part of your 
statement. Did I understand you to say that you would have Mr. 
Clifford appear in public session ? 

Mr. Jenkins. No, I didn’t say that. I said let’s go on with Senator 
McCarthy; perhaps they are not finished with Mr. Cohn, finish with 
him; finish with Mr. Carr; and then take whatever other proof we 
have in executive session, and release it to the public, because ulti- 
mately we will have to do that. Ultimately we will have to do that, 
in order to complete these hearings. 

Senator Jackson. May I ask one question, Mr. Jenkins? I can’t 
for the life of me figure out on what kind of a theory you are going 
to not call Mr. Schine, who has been deemed by the record as a prin- 
cipal in this controversy. It has been said that all the principals 
should be called. Mr. Cohn has given part of the testimony, the where- 
abouts of Mr. Schine. But there is a lot that remains unanswered. 
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I am not going to be a party to the elimination of testimony that to 
me—and I am sure to millions of Americans—can never be explained. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, I don’t fall out with you on account of that. 
I respect your judgment and opinion. 

Senator Jackson. I am just being fair, trying to be fair. We have 
tried to cut down the number of witnesses. Someone has said some- 
thing about getting a unanimous agreement. I don’t see how we 
could be more cooperative in trying to reach this. 

Now, if you want to elimin: ate General Lawton, based on the under- 
tanding here, that is all right by me. But I don’t see how you can 
eliminate Mr. Clifford and Mr. Schine. I just for the life of me don’t. 

Mr. Jenkins. I might say, Senator Jackson, that one consideration 
that motivates my statement, Mr. Chairman, is the fact that the two 
principal parties to this controversy, as I understand it, would be 
satisfied with that kind of a formula. 

Senator Porrrer. I would have no objection to that. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is one consideration that motivates me, Senator 
Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. The what? 

Mr. Jenkins. One consideration that motivates what I have said 

that it is my understanding that for several days such a formula 
has been satisfactory to the two principal parties, to wit, the Army 
on one side and Senator McCarthy and his staff on the other. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but it is not unreasonable, however, for the 
people who have to sit in judgment on all this to suggest 2 additional, 
3 additional, names. And if these requests were unreasonable, I could 
cee where it makes some sense. But when it is admitted in the record 
that (a) Schine, for all practical purposes, is deemed a principal, 
when it is also said by all the parties that all the principals should 
be called, that statement, that position, has been made clear by three 
of us on our side from the very beginning, later confirmed ‘by the 
President of the United States, and I don’t see how anyone is going 
to be able to read this record and then say that when a man has been 
deemed a principal, and therefore all principals should be heard, you 
are not going to hear him. 

Senator Munpr. Scoop, is it your position that Schine was named 
as a principal ¢ 

Senator Jackson. It is my position that, while not formally named, 
if you go through the record and I will be able to find it—that Mr, 
Schine has been deemed, for all practical purposes, as a principal. 

Mr. Wetcu. I don’t agree. 

Senator Jackson. You don’t agree? 

Mr. Wencn. I don’t think that is so. 

Senator Munpr. He hasn’t had counsel, he hasn’t been at the com- 
mittee table. If he is a principal he has been abused abysmally, 
because he hasn't been able to defend himself as have all the others. 

Senator Jackson. He is the subject of the controversy. I just 
want to say that I am not going to be a party to eliminating the 
subject of the controversy. I would like to see the erudite explain 
to the American public how you hold a hearing for weeks and weeks 
and then eliminate from the hearing the subject matter of the 
controversy. 
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Senator McCietrian. I have two motions separately, and I wish to 
vote on them, or if Senator Dirksen wants to offer his first, I will 
make two substitutes. There is no use to sit here and talk for hours. 
I just want to get the parliamentary situation straight. 

I have two names here that I would call. You can vote them down 
if you want to. I have two names. If you offer your motion, then 
I want to be sure that I can offer two substitutes. 

In other words, let one be voted on, and then the next. If you 
offer two names, someone would say, “Well, 1 will call one but not 
the other.” So I want it voted on separately. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair suggest that you let Senator Dirk- 
sen offer his first, and then you offer yours as an amendment. 

Senator McCLecian. I want to offer separate motions, offer one 
substitute motion and let it be voted on, and then offer the other 
substitute and have it voted on. 

Senator Munpr. 1 just wondered if you could offer it as an amend- 
ment. 

Senator McCreut AN. I am offering it as a substitute. That is a 
parliamentary privilege. 

Senator Munpr. it hought you were going to offer some more names. 

Senator McCietitan, I may not agree to all the things in his motion. 
For that reason, I have to offer it as a substitute. 

Senator Porrrr. If you will tell us what it is, it may be something 
that we can go along with. 

Senator McCie.itan. I am going to offer in separate motions to 
call Schine and Clifford. I want to offer them separately, and vote on 
them separately. If you offer them together, someone will say no. 

His motion ine ludes Carr. 

Senator Symincron. From the conversation, I want to offer a sub- 
stitute, with the additional names of Surine and Carey. 

Senator McCietian. They can be offered as substitutes after I offer 
mine. You can offer as many substitutes as you want to. 

Senator Dirksen. They would be offered properly, I think, as 
amendments rather than substitutes. 

Senator McCietxan. If I disagree with your whole motion or any 
part of it, I would have to offer it as a substitute. The vote is all 
the—— 

Senator Munopr. If you offer yours as an amendment, I think it 
would be better. 

Senator McCieiian. It is the same. If you vote down the substi- 
tute, the original still stands. And if you vote down the amendment, 
the original stands. 

Senator Munpr. I wondered if you wanted to amend it with your 
names. You don’t give usa chance to do that. 

Senator McCrie.uan. I was just trying to get a parliamentary situ- 
ation clear where I won’t be precluded 

Senator Munpr. I will guarantee you won’t be precluded. 

Senator McCietian. All right, with the understanding that I will 
ofter them as an amendment to his motion, and if I am defeated, I am 
not precluded from offering separate motions to call Schine and 
Clifford. I just don’t want to get hooked with a parliamentary gig. 
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Senator Munpr. I have just assured Senator McClellan that he 
would not be precluded from offering his names, I hope as an amend- 
ment. 

Senator McCiLetxan. I will offer them both as an amendment, if I 
can. 

Senator Symincton. What can I do with mine? 

Senator Dirksen. To get the parliamentary situation straight, when 
we start tomorrow—— 

Senator Munpr. Let’s do it here, and not wait until tomorrow. 

Senator Dirksen. That provision with respect to executive sessions, 
by agreement is stricken, I take it. You see, that was the third 

Senator McCrietian. I will have to have your motion stated. 

Senator Dirksen. I was going to make it, but I wanted to explore 
the areas of agreement. 

Mr. Wercn. Both Mr. Cohn and T, and T think T speak correctly, 
feel, Mr. Jenkins, that the device of adding interminably to the record 
by depositions is not attrac tive: that the case 1s better decided if it is 
decided on the evidence that is put in in public, whatever that may 
turn out to be. 

Am I correct. Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Sure. I am agreeable to anything. I don’t care. 

Mr. Wetcn. And reither he nor I see any point in first offering 
the depositions or sworn statements that have been taken already, 
and then adding to them by depositions. We think we just as well 
do away with all of that and let the record stand on the public testi- 
mony. Am I correct? 

Senator Dirksen. There is only one proposition in the motion. 

Senator Munpr. State your motion so John ean hear it. 

Senator Dirksen. Everything falls by the wayside except the first 
clause. 

Mr. Dirksen moves that the public hearings of this committee shall 
conclude after the completion of the examination and cross-examina- 
tion of Senator McCarthy, Mr. Carr, and Mr. Cohn. 

Senator Munpr. If nobody—— 

Senator Jackson. You eliminated the portion previously read? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Senator McCrietian. As I understand, I can offer two amendments, 
to include the names of Schine and Clifford. 

Senator Munpr. You can do that separately or together. 

Senator McCrietian. Well, I want—with all of the rest of that out 
of there, I will offer each name separately, and then I don’t have to 
offer any more. 

Originally I didn’t understand it. I said I might disagree. 
Therefore, if this is seconded, then I will offer two amendments. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you want it done here ? 

Senator Munpr. I think you should do it here. 

Senator Porrer. I second it. 

Senator Symineron. Can I offer one? 

Senator Munpt. The Chair has agreed to recognize Senator 
McClellan. Now I will recognize you. 

Senator McCietxan. I offer an amendment, that the names of wit- 
nesses in the motion include Mr. Clark Clifford as a witness to be 
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called and testify in public hearings. I offer that as an amendment, 
that his name be included among those mentioned in the original 
motion. 

Senator Jackson. I second the motion. 

Senator Munpr. Any discussion ? 

The Chair would like to make one inquiry. Maybe he hasn’t any 
right to. ‘The Chair is perfectly willing to vote for those two names 
if those two names being added would induce you to vote for the 
amendment. 

Senator McCietuan. I am going to vote for the motion; yes, sir. 

Gosh, I thought everybody understood that. 

Senator Munpr. I didn’t want to put you on the spot, but if you 
are, [ am perfectly willing to vote for that. 

Senator McC.etian. You didn’t put me on the spot. My mind is 
wide open. 

Senator Porrer. Before we vote on this, I think we should get a 
statement from the two principals and find out whether that is 
acceptable. 

Senator Munpr. I think that is a good point. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, and I think there ought to be some kind of 
understanding that we are not going to have other names brought into 
this controversy by the principals to the controversy. 

Senator Munpr. Do you mean if some new name pops up? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. We are doing this on the basis of what we have 
before us. Mr. Welch or Mr. Cohn, and Senator Potter, may I inquire 
whether adding these two names that you have heard will get us to a 
point, then, where we can say this thing is closed up and will be satis- 
factory to you? 

Senator Dirksen. What was this inquiry that was made about 
ascertaining the wishes of the principals? 

Senator Munpr. Senator Potter. 

Senator Porrrr. The attorneys for the principals, Mr. Welch and 
Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Coun. I think Mr. Welch and I probably agree on this, too, 
that we both represent principals in this case. As I have said many 
times the thing can go on from now until after election day, until 
doomsday. We all think it has to end sometime. We both feel that 
with the testimony of Senator McCarthy and Mr. Carr, we will have 
had repeated time and time again the facts which the public has al- 
ready heard. We both seem to feel that there will be no violence done 
to justice on either side if the case is closed down after those two wit- 
hesses are heard. 

I think we both feel if new witnesses are to be added such as has been 
indicated here, both of us would want to call additional witnesses, and 
we will be here for many, many months. 

Senator Dirksen. That premise 

Senator Symrneton. When do I offer mine? 

Senator Munpt. We will vote on one at a time. 

Senator Porrer. Let’s hear from Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. I am in quite strong agreement with Mr. Cohn, except 
his words “many, many months.” I don’t believe it would be that 
long. But it would be a painfully long time, in my opinion. 
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Senator Dirksen. Your notion is, Mr. Welch, that if other wit- 
nesses are included this is an interminable proceeding, the end of which 
one cannot definitely foresee. 

Mr. Wetcn. Interminable is a strong word, but a durable proceed- 
ing, the end of which you would not reasonably prophesy. 

Mr. Coun, Senator McCarthy instructed me to state that if these 
witnesses are to be adde cd and Mr. ( ‘ifford i is to be c alled, he W ill move 
for the recall of Secretary ee and for the calling of Senator 
ges mee 

enator Syminaton. He has already moved for the call of Senator 
ibeahannin, and he is P enty cognizant of my position on that. All 
he has to do is sign a piece of paper. 

Mr. Conn. Senator, I am repeating instructions. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would very much like to vote for some- 
thing that would bring us in agreement. If voting for the McClellan 
amendment is going to put us in further disagreement, and move us 
further away, then he would vote negative. If it would bring us closer 
to agreement he has stated he would vote in the affirmative. But in 
view of what Mr. Welch says and what Mr. Cohn says, it seems to me 
that we would open up a Pandora’s box. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I think we understand all the 
implications. The hour is late. I trust this has not been a—— 

Senator McCietian. If there is any misunderstanding about the 
implications, I will explain them. 

Senator Munpr. There is a motion made and seconded. Is there 
further discussion ? 

Senator Jackson. Call the roll. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will call the roll. 

Senator McClellan? 

Senator McCreinan. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. No. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. Aye. 

Senator Munpt. Senator Potter ? 

Senator Porrer. No. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineron. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair believes under the circumstances he 
would vote no, and I don’t know—I suppose if I am going to cast 
Dworshak’s vote I would cast in the negative, no. 

Senator McCietian. Do you? 

Senator Munprt. I do. 

Senator McCietxan. All right. 

I offer one more amendment: I now move that the name of Mr. 
Schine be added to the motion as a witness to be called to testify in 
public hearings. 

Senator Munpr. Is there a second to that motion? 

Senator Jackson. I second the motion. 

Senator Munpr. Is there discussion ? 

The Chair will call the roll. 

Senator McClellan? 

Senator McCretian,. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen? 
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Senator Dirksen. No. 
Senator Munopr. Senator Ja kson ? 
Senator Jackson. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. No. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington ? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will vote no, and on the assumption 
that Senator Dworshak is expected to vote with his Republican col- 
leagues will vote no. There are no specific instructions. The Chair 
would like to say thi ; In voting his ov n 11 diy idu il vote, he reserves 
the right to change that in the event he wets a letter from either 
Private Schine or Clark Clifford asking that they be called. He has 
not had such a letter from either one of them as vet. If he does get 
one, he reserves the right to change his position. , 

Senator McCiecitan. I think a motion from a member of the com- 
mittee is just about as important as a letter from a man outside. You 
cot a wire now trom another man asking to be called. We ignored 
him. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, may I make a short statement, 
as long as you did ¢ 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 


Senator Syminatron. It absolutely unbelievable to me that the 
1 ° 1 : y + 
pul licans on th mittee, after listening to the charge 


I CO l 7. 
ere was collusion by Mr. Clark Clifford, in order, in effect, to 
start these hearings, will now not vote to give him a chance to come 
before the committee. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair has already stated that if he advises 
the Chair by letter that he would like to come before us, that he re- 
serves the right to change his vot 

Senator Syminaron. He advised me to tell the committee that he 
was available to testify. 

Senator Munpr. That is quite different from advising the commit- 
tee that he would hke to be ealled. If he advises the committee he 
would like to be called, then he is expressing a desire that he wants 
an opportunity to tell his side of the story. 

The Chair reserves the right to change his vote. 

Senator McCiettan. We have voted, but I may say this: I was 
absolutely sincere. I think in view of the charges made that you 
cannot shut him out. If so, I will have to write a report, I don’t care 
who knows it, discounting, disregarding every bit of testimony made 
against him, and say because the majority of this committee refused 
to hear him on iy motion. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, may I make my amendment? 

I move in the proper fashion that Mr. Don Surine be called before 
this committee. 

Senator McCLetian. Move it as an amendment. 

Senator SymMIncTron. I move it as an amendment. 

Senator Munpr. It was moved by Senator Symington that we add 
Don Surine. Is there a second ? 

The Chair will declare the motion lost for want of a second if there 
is no second. 

The motion is lost for want of a second. 

Have you another motion, Senator Symington ? 
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Senator Syminaton. No. 

Senator Munpr. We have not voted on the motion that is before us. 

Senator McCreitian. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. You have a motion before you. Do you want to 
discuss that before we vote? 

Senator Dirksen. We know what it is. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will call the roll. 

Senator McClellan ? 

Senator McCietnan. No. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. No. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symineron. No. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will vote “aye,” and understanding as 
best he can the proxy of Senator Dworshak will cast the voting “aye,” 
and in So doing says again he reserves the right to change his vote 
if he is officially requested by either Mr. Schine or Mr. Clifford that 
they want to be heard. He makes no promise, but he makes the reser- 
vation. 

Anything further? 

Senator McCriecuan. How much of this is executive? 

Senator Munpr. Wait a minute. Why doesn’t somebody—— 

Senator McCiettan. I make a motion that it all be made public. 

Senator Jackson. I second the motion. 

Senator Munpr. Before you walk out, we have a motion, to make 
these hearings public. 

Senator McCieian. Grant it. 

Senator Munpr. I assume by unanimous consent it is agreed they 
will be made public, and I would suggest that the recorder give a 
copy to each member of the committee and to the counsel so that they 
can examine it and then, if you will, return it to my office. 

Senator Symrneton. One more important point. Senator Jackson 
corroborated the fact that one time when I meant to say “Republican,” 
I said “Democrat.” The reporter has been kind enough to say he will 
examine the transcript for me. 

Senator Munpr. All right. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 6:50 p. m., to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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